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A COUNTRY COUSIN. 
A STORY OF NEW YORK. 
By Edgar Faweett. 
In Seven Chapters.—Chap. IV. 


Mr. Merivale, erect and excited, stood a short 
distance from Rachel, and in a low voice, but 
with great force of utterance, said, “I repeat it, 
Rachel. That letter I must have. If you are 
unreasonable and stubborn enough to still refuse 
to give it to me, I shall be compelled to take it 
from you.” 

Rachel looked at him with a steady gaze, in 
which dismay and reproach were equally mingled. 
“You—you cannot mean, uncle,—that you—you 
will take it from me ?” 

“T mean that I must have it,” returned Mr. Mer- 
ivale; ‘and it depends upon you as to how I shall 
get it. Do not force me to extreme measures. Be 
sensible. When I say that you must not know 
what the envelope contains, it is because it is of 
importance to me that you should not know. 
Now, my child, I ask you for the last time: Will 
you give it to me?” 

“No,” replied Rachel, with a trembling voice. 
“T cannot. It was aunt’s last request that I 
should read it, and I cannot believe you mean to 
take it from me by force. If she had thought it 
was best to send you the letter, she would have 
sent it before she died. But, I am sure, for some 
good reason, she wished me to know what it con- 
tains. It seems to me terrible to disregard the re- 
quests of those you love, who are dead. She was 
your sister, Uncle George, and could not mean 
you harm. If you take the letter from me, I do 
not believe you will ever be happy again. You 
can do it, for you are a man, and I am a girl; 
but it will be a wicked act, and God and your own 
conscience will condemn you for it.” 

Rachel shed no tears, but the entreaty in her 
pale face and large earnest eyes had a power be- 
yond tears, and there was something in her sym- 
pathetic, pleading voice that would have moved 
even a harder nature than that of her uncle’s. 

For a very little while his hand had clasped one 
of her wrists; but as she ceased to speak, it fell 
away, and he turned from her without a word and 
sat down at his desk. There he reznained in si- 
lence, his eyes resting on vacancy. The good and 
the bad in the man were fighting for the mastery. 
Rachel sat trembling near him. At length, with 
a face pale as death, he turned to her, and said, 
in a husky voice,— 

“Forgive me, Rachel, and forget what has 
passed. I forgot myself and my manhood. You 
can open and read the letter; but, my child, 
you can never know what this decision has cost 
me.” 

“O uncle, let me thank you with all my heart!” 
and now the tears rushed to her eyes. She cov- 
ered her face with her hands and sobbed aloud. It 
was the reaction from the great strain through 
which she had passed. 

Mr. Merivale did not attempt to soothe her. After 
she had overcome her emotion, he said, quiet- 
ly,— 

“You will not thank me, my child, when you 
have read what the letter probably contains. It 
was, I suppose, written years ago by your dead 
father, and placed by your mother in the hands of 
my sister Caroline. It will probably tell you of a 
fault—a woful sin—that once stained my former 
life.” 

“A sin!” faltered Rachel. The word “sin” in 
connection with her uncle seemed too terrible a 
word to be used. 

“Yes,” he continued. ‘And now before you 
know the contents of the letter, may I ask you to 
make me a promise ?” 

“A promise ?” 

“Tt will not involve any wrong to you or to any 
one. Will you make it? I merely wish to ask 
you to burn the letter after you have read it.” 

“Yes,” said Rachel. 

“And then,” Mr. Merivale continued, “may I 
also ask that you will not speak of its contents to 
any other person ?—-at least while I live.” 

Rachel paused a moment, and then looking 


He then rose. ‘It is time for you to go to your 
room, Rachel, for you must be very weary.” He 
unlocked the door, and as he threw it open, said, 
“‘May I ask you to give your uncle one kiss before 
you go?” 

Rachel went to him at once. 

Mr. Merivale kissed and then held her a mo- 
ment. “It would be a better world, my little 
Rache},” he said, “if it had in it more such sin- 





cere, loyal spirits as yours. I am glad you have 
come into my family, but I am sure you will 


His arms 


never kiss me again after to-night!” 
dropped and he turned away. 

“No, no, uncle, you must not think or say that!” 
She paused, and then said, quickly, “Let me open 
the letter now, here, just as aunt told me to do, 
and let us both read together’”——— 

“No!” he cried, nervously. ‘No. I prefer you 
would read it by yourself, and then destroy it. 
Now go, my child. You will not see me to-morrow 
until I send for you in the library. I must go in 
the evening to an important dinner, but I shall 
leave early. You will get a message from me by 
nine o’clock, or a little later. Katrine will proba- 
bly bring it to you.” 


her uncle of the vicious proposal the Frenchwoman 
had made about the letter. But this was surely no 
time to speak of it. It could be done to-morrow. 
Besides, she wished to go at once to her own 
room, break the seal of the letter, read what it 
contained, and afterwards burn it, as she had 
promised. 

She bade her uncle good-night and passed up- 
stairs. As she was going through the second hall 
she heard the thin, languid voice of her Aunt 
Isabel call to her from a suddenly unclosed door- 





frankly into her uncle’s face, said, “If, as you say, | way,— 


this will not involve wrong to any one,I gladly | 


promise to do as you wish.” 


“Ts that you, Rachel? 
so late? 


What are you doing up 
You should have gone to bed when 


A dreary smile passed over her uncle’s face. Blanche did.” 


“And I fully believe you will keep it,” he said. 





| 


| Rachel paused. Mrs. Merivale stood in the 











open doorway. She had on a loose wrapper of | point of asking her if she could be allowed to go 
white cashmere, which fell about her slender per- | to her room, when she said, “I was speaking of 


son in soft, graceful folds. 

“T have been with Uncle George,” said Rachel. 
“He wished to see me. I am going to my room 
now.” 

“Come in here for a moment,” returned Mrs. 
Merivale. Rachel would much rather have disre- 
garded this request, but nothing was left her ex- 
cept to quietly obey it. The room which she en- 
tered was the same in which she had talked with 


her aunt soon after her arrival within the house. 
Mrs. Merivale sank on her cushioned lounge, 


| motioning for Rachel to sit near her. 


“I’m sure I can’t fancy what your uncle can 
want to talk with you about, in this queer way,” 
she said. 

“We were talking of matters connected with 
my Aunt Caroline’s death,” said Rachel. 

“Your Aunt Caroline,” drawled Mrs. Merivale, 
while she raised a small crystal smelling-bottle to 
| her nostrils. ‘Oh, was that all? It seems to me 
| your uncle has a great deal to ask about that 
|lady, whom he quite neglected for years, even 
| though she was his own sister. He has rarely 


As Rachel crossed the threshold of the library, | spoken of her tome. Though, to tell the truth, 
she thought of Katrine, and that she ought to tell | he rarely mentions anything or anybody to poor 


jme. I know less about his affairs than even 
| Katrine, the nursery-governess, or—or Thomas, 
the butler. You must think, my dear, that we’re 
a very strange family.” 

Rachel was longing to get away and read her 
mysterious letter. But she restrained her eager- 
ness and said, with amusing candor, ‘Yes, Aunt 
Isabel, I do think so.” 

Mrs. Merivale gave one of her high, soft laughs. 
“Oh, how odd you are!” she exclaimed. 

“Excuse me, aunt; you asked me a question, 
and you wished me to tell the truth ?” 

“You certainly have told the truth whether I 
wished it or not—but, child, I must say I like your 
sincerity.” 

She paused a moment, and Rachel was on the 





your uncle, was I not? Yes, and I was really 
surprised that he gave you so much time to-night, 
for he always has his affairs to attend to, and 
hardly gives any time to his family. Here I have 


| one of my raging headaches to-night, and yet, be- 


fore going off into society, he never thinks any 
more of coming up to ask how I feel, than—well— 
than that little imp of a Julian, who has been giv- 





ing Katrine so much trouble since his dinner.” 


Rachel looked at her aunt with a feeling of sur- 
prise at this complaint, and then said, “Is the fault 
wholly uncle’s ?” 

Mrs. Merivale rose briskly from her drooped 
posture on the lounge. “Why, what on earth do 
you mean ?” she exclaimed. ‘Are you trying to 
say something impudent, in your meek, country- 
girl way? Upon my word, I believe that you 
are!” 

“Why, aunt, I do not mean anything of the 
kind! You speak to me frankly, and I suppose 
you wish me to be frank also.” 

“Well, you are a strange girl, and I see I was 
wrong. As there is no malice in it, your frank- 
ness is almost captivating, it is so unusual. 
Now, what did you mean to imply when you said 
that possibly your uncle was not alone in his neg- 
ligence in his family ?” 

“Why, if you insist upon it, I will say that it 
does seem to me that each one in the family seems 
to act without very much of thought for the others 
who are in it. But I am speaking too plainly.” 

“No, no, go on; I’m really curious to hear 
what you will say.” 

“But I may hurt your feelings.” 

“No, I think not. I should like to see this 
household through a stranger’s eyes.” 

“Well, aunt, you spoke a moment ago of little 
Julian. Now, really, do you think that you pay 
any more heed to him, or to Blanche, than my 
uncle pays to you? Or does Cousin Ida give 
much thought to her brothers or her younger sis- 
ter? Or does Frank think of anybody in this 
house except himself? Or does uncle care to no- 
tice Frank in any other way than to scold and 
threaten him ?” 

“Good gracious!” said Mrs. Merivale, aston- 
ished and yet half-amused at this plain statement. 
“Why, you have been in this house only a few 
hours, child, and you have observed its inmates 
as closely as if you had lived here for weeks! I 
‘don’t believe you are a child at all. You only 
fourteen years old? Why, you are over twenty 
if you areaday. Come, now, tell me you have 
deceived us all!” 

These words, spoken playfully, were wholly mis- 
apprehended by plain, straightforward Rachel. 
She did not know how to take banter or a joke. 
Putting out her hands imploringly, with a strong , 
quiver in her voice, she exclaimed, “Oh, do not 
say that! You must not think I have told an un- 
truth! If you will wait a minute or two, I’ll go 
upstairs and get the little Bible, in which mother 
wrote the date of my birth, in her own hand, and 


Something in her manner and tone touched the 
sympathy of Mrs. Merivale. She rose, and with a 
changed look on the delicate face, broke in upon 
her niece. 

“My dear,” she said, kissing her, “I didn’t mean 
a word of what I said. Of course you have told 
the truth about your age, as you tell it about ev- 
erything. And I was very wrong to call you im- 
pudent. What you have said about the family 
is true, and I am very sorry it is. There, my 
dear, give me another kiss, and go upstairs to 
bed.” Here the lady smiled, faintly. “I fancy 
that you have cured my headache. You have been 
like some new remedy made of plain old-fash- 
ioned herbs and simples. Wholesome, perhaps, but 
not altogether delightful to the taste.” 

“T could not help telling Aunt Isabel just what 
I thought,” said Rachel to herself, a little later, as 
she went upstairs to her own room. ‘How could 
I have done otherwise when she asked me to tell 
her? I don’t know what else I could have said.” 

By the time that she had entered her room, she 
was eager to open her letter. She closed the door, 
and then turned up the gas. Her heart beat quicker 
as she drew ferth the letter. What a struggle she 
had made to keep it! It concerned, perhaps, a 
great fault, a sin, committed years ago by her Un- 
cle George. Yes, he had told her so. But why 
should a letter be written about it, by her dead 
father ? Had Mr. Merivale wronged him? Rachel’s 
lips tightened, and her face hardened a little, as 





210 








she broke the seal. She loved the memory of her 
She had al- 
ways envied other girls in Denton who had fathers 
to love, and had shaped an ideal image of what 
she thought her father was, from the mists of a 
tender fancy, and this image she treasured almost 


father, whom she had never seen. 


as if it were real and living. 


The long-folded paper crackled as she unclosed 
A transient 
How clear 
And what a long 
It was addressed to “my dear wife,” and 
That was a long 
She slowly and carefully read the 
From it she learned 


it, and looked down at the writing. 
film seemed to gather over her sight 
and legible the writing was! 
letter! 
was dated San Francisco, 1867. 
while ago. 
clearly-penned sentences. 
that her father and her Uncle George had been 
partners in San Francisco. They bad gone there, 
and had entered business together. 


there hoping to make his fortune. 


ing and profitable banking business. Mining spec- 


ulation was raging, and one day, to his horror, her 


father found that his partner, Mr. Merivale, had 
used not alone the credit of the firm, but all of 
its securities, and the securities of some of their 
customers, in secret speculations on his own ac- 
count. These dishonest ventures had failed, and 
sudden ruin had been the result. But her uncle 
had not stayed to face his shame. He had fled, 
leaving his brother-in-law worse than penniless. 

“It has been a treacherous act,” ran the words 
of Rache)’s father. “I had the highest confidence 
in your brother, and I cannot but think that if it 
ever lies in his power, he will redeem his lost repu- 
tation, and regain his lost self-respect. My heart 
is bleeding with a sense of his injustice, yet I re- 
member, first, that he is the brother of my dear, 
absent wife, and that he has himself a wife and 
children in New York.” It was evident now why 
Rachel’s aunt wished her to read the letter in the 
presence of her uncle, that he in his prosperity 
should do justice to the child of the man ‘he had 
wronged. 

“How generous of you, father!” murmured 
Rachel, as she read these latter sentences of the 
dead. Her heart swelled within her; it seemed as 
if his visible presence were close at hand. Hardly 
knowing what she did, she sank upon her knees 
beside her chair and lifted both hands, as if in 
prayer, with the letter clasped between them. 

Just then there came a sharp little rap at her 
door. “Mademoiselle,” said a voice, that she 
knew to be Katrine’s. ‘Mademoiselle, are you 
still awake ?” 

“Tam; please wait one moment.” 

Rachel instantly sprang to her feet. She remem- 
bered what Katrine had said to her about the let- 


” 


ter, and felt that the woman was quite capable of | 


stealing it. 
(To be continued.) 
—————— 


MAY. 
The air is full of whistlings bland; 
What was that I heard 
Out of the hazy land? 
Harp of the wind or song of bird, 
Or clapping of shepherds’ hands, 
Or vagrant booming of the air, 
Voice of a meteor lost in day? 
—Emerson. 
a ~or — 


For the Companion. 


MR. TOMLINSON’S WATCH. 


Mr. Blake, watch-maker and mender, sat in his 
shop behind the counter, with a magnifying-glass 
in one of his eyes. He held in his left hand an 
uncased watch, and he was busy adjusting some 
portion of the machinery with a delicate tool which 
he grasped with his right hand. 

A man entered the shop, and placing an elbow 
on the glass show-case that rested upon the count- 
er, presented a watch withthe remark, “I want 
to have this fixed.” 


Mr. Blake dropped the magnifying-glass into 


his hand, put upon the table the tool and the watch 
upon which he was working, and arose to wait 
upon the visitor. 

“Something is the matter with this time-piece,” 
said the stranger, ‘‘and I'd like you to look at it 
and make it all right.” 

Mr. Black examined the watch, and then applied 
a key to the keyhole. 

“The main spring is broken,” he said. 

“How much for a new one?” asked the visitor. 

“Two dollars,” said Mr. Blake. 

“When will it be done?” 

“To-morrow morning; but you had better leave 
the watch here for two or three days, so that I can 
regulate it.” 

“No, I will regulate it myself. 
morrow, for certain. 
o'clock.” 

“What is the name ?” inquired the watch-maker. 

“Tomlinson; Mr. Tomlinson.” 

Then Mr. Tomlinson walked out of the shop, 


I want it to- 
I will call for it at ten 


and Mr. Blake resumed his place at the work- 


table. 
The work upon the watch was done at ten 


o’clock the next day, but Mr ‘Tomlinson did not 
The morning passed, the 
afternoon passed, and still Mr. Tomlinson did not 
When Mr. Blake closed his shop in the 
evening, he took the watch from the hook upon 
which it was hanging, and opening it, touched the 


appear at that hour. 


come, 


regulator. 


It was a very handsome watch, of English man- 
ufacture, and with a heavy gold case peculiarly 
chased, and having a small diamond set in the cen- 
Mr. Blake 


tre of the side that covered the dial 


Her father 
had left his wife in the East, and had gone out 
For two years 
they bad been successful, and had built up a grow- 


home. In the morning it was placed again on the 
hook, but as Mr. Tomlinson failed to appear upon 
that day also, the regulator was further moved 
and the watch put away for the night. 

A month slipped away, and still Mr. Tomlinson 
did not come for his time-piece; so at last Mr. 
Blake suffered it to remain in the safe, and there 
it stayed for two whole years, Mr. Tomlinson hay- 
ing mysteriously disappeared, leaving no address. 

One day, more than two years after he had given 
Mr. Blake possession of the watch, one of Blake’s 
customers, a Mr. Craig, came into the shop in a 
state of vexation. He was about to start that 
very morning upon a journey to California, and 
he had broken his watch. When Mr. Blake exam- 
ined the watch, he told Mr. Craig that he could 
not repair it properly within forty-eight hours. 
But Mr. Craig could not think of going away 
without a time-piece, and so, after some discussion 
of the situation, Mr. Blake said,— 

“T'll tell you what I will do. I have a watch in 
my safe that was left here a couple of years ago 
by a man whom I did not know. I guess he must 
be dead; but anyhow, after so long a delay, he is 
not likely to call for it before you return. If you 
wish, I will lend it to you.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Craig. 

“It is a costly watch, worth more than yours, 
and if I did not know you well, I would not trust 
you with it.” 

Mr. Craig put the watch in his pocket, and bid- 
ding good-by to Mr. Blake, walked quickly from 
the shop. 

Two days later, while Mr. Blake was sitting by 
his bench inspecting a watch through the magni- 
fying-glass, he heard some one say, ‘‘Good-morn- 
ing!” 

He looked around, and the man who had spoken 
to him said,— 

“TI called to get my watch.” 

Mr. Blake did not recognize the visitor. He was 
a tall man, without beard, with a pallid and some- 
what haggard face, and with glittering black eyes, 
which moved restlessly about, but which had a 
suggestion of wildness and ferocity when they 
looked steadfastly into one’s face. 

“What is the name ?” asked Mr. Blake. 
“Tomlinson; Mr. Tomlinson. I left my watch 
here to have a new main spring putin. I'll take 
it now, please.” 

Mr. Blake remembered him at once, and his 
face flushed a little. 

“The fact is, Mr. Tomlinson, I haven’t got your 
watch just at present. 1’’—— 

“You haven’t got my watch!” replied Tom- 
linson, his face growing more pallid, and ugly 
lines appearing upon it. ‘What have you done 
with it?” 

“Why, you see, you let it stay here so long that 
I supposed, not hearing from you, that you would 
never call for it. So I”—— 

“Sold it, did you?” demanded Tomlinson, an- 
grily. 

“No; I lent it to a customer of mine whose 
watch I am repairing. It is all right. Oh yes, 
you may depend upon it, the watch is safe. I will 











answer for that.” 

‘*How soon can you have it here?” asked Tom- 
linson. 

Mr. Blake made a rapid calculation in his 


| mind ; “I think perhaps I can get it within a 
| fortnight.” 


“Two weeks. Humph! Well, now, you send 
for it, and get it! Iwill call this very day two 
weeks hence, and if it is not here, I will prosecute 
you for theft! Do you understand? I'll have 
you arrested for stealing my watch!” 

Then Mr. Tomlinson walked away. Mr. Blake 
at once sent a despatch to San Francisco, to meet 
Mr. Craig upon his arrival in that city, imploring 
him to return ‘Tomlinson’s watch at once by ex- 
press. The succeeding two weeks were passed by 
Mr. Blake in much anxiety. He sent at least two 
additional messages to Mr. Craig, and at last re- 
ceived from him an answer that the watch had 
been forwarded. ‘Then Mr. Blake worried himself 
with the fear that it would not reach him in time. 
It might come just one day too late for the expec- 
tations of Tomlinson, and then there would be 
trouble, and, if not disgrace, at least an unpleas- 
ant exposure. 

On the last evening of the fortnight Mr. Blake 
remained in his shop, with one door ajar, until 
seven o'clock ; but the expected package did not 
come. Then he closed the shop, and went to the 
express office to inquire if there was anything there 
for him; but he found the express office closed, 
also. 

After a sleepless night spent in contriving some 
method of appeasing the wrath of Tomlinson, Mr. 
Blake returned to his shop. Too much agitated 
to engage in his usual work, he paced to and fro 
behind the counter. glancing nervously at the door 





in expectation of the entrance of Tomlinson. 

At half-past nine a man entered the shop, and 
after the first startled glance at him, Mr. Blake 
saw that he was the messenger of the express com- 
pany. Witha feeling of relief, Mr. Blake came 
forward, and the messenger handed him a small 
package. After signing the receipt and paying the 
charges, Mr. Blake tore off the wrapper, removed 
the lid from the box, and there was Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s watch! 

He took it out, wound it, set it, and hung it 
upon the hook. Then he began to long for Tom- 
linson’s coming quite as much as he had dreaded 
it ten minutes before. He sat down at his work- 
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put the watch, with others, into his safe and went | bench, and picked up a tool or two; but he found | “In jail. He was sentenced to prison for five 


that he could do nothing until he had seen Tomlin- 
son, and handed his watch to him. 

The morning wore away; the afternoon came 
and passed, and the hour for closing was reached ; 
but still Mr. Tomlinson came not. Mr. Blake was 
greaiiy vexed and disappointed, and as he slammed 
the door of his safe upon the watch, he felt that he 
would like to give expression to his opinion of Mr. 
Tomlinson when that gentleman should call in the 
morning. 

But Mr. Tomlinson did not call the next morn- 
ing; nor the next. In fact, three full years elapsed, 
and Mr. Blake heard nothing of or from the own- 
er of the watch, which once more remained in the 
safe unwound, and wholly neglected. Mr. Blake 
had ceased to think of Tomlinson and his watch | 
when, one day, a man called, and handed him the 
following note : 


“Mr. Blake: Sir—Please deliver m 


watch to the 
bearer. 


'OMLINSON.”’ 

Mr. Blake read and re-read the note, and then 
looking curiously at the man, he said,— 

‘“‘Where is Mr. Tomlinson ?” 

‘*Where is he ?” 

**Yes; where did you come from with this note ?” 

“T don’t see,” said the man, with an insolent 
look, but with hesitation in his manner, “that that 
concerns you.” 


| years for burglary. Three years ago he escaped, 

but they caught him again, and now that he has 

served his term, he has been re-arrested, and he is 

to be tried for other offences. That watch will be 

| put in testimony. Just let me have it, will you, 
and I will hand it to my lawyer.” 

Mr. Blake gave the watch to the merchant, and 


| as he did so, he saw Tomlinson, or rather Barker, 


looking at him with murderous hate depicted in 
his countenance. 

The merchant rose and went over to a group of 
lawyers, with whom he remained for a moment 
and then disappeared. 

Mr. Blake was excused for the day, but he lin- 
gered to gratify his curiosity respecting Tomlin- 
son’s case. When proceedings began, there was 
much wrangling among the lawyers, and several 
appeals to the judge, who, after hearing the mat- 
ter fully, decided that, in the absence. of certain 
witnesses, the case should go over for a week. 
The merchant to whom the watch had heen con- 
fided was nowhere to be seen; and Mr. Blake 
thought he would step down within the bar and 
let the District Attorney know what had hap- 
pened, for he felt not a little uneasy at having sur- 
rendered the watch. 

He passed close to the dock in which Tomlin- 
son sat, and as he did so, the prisoner leaned over 





“Perhaps not,” responded Mr. Blake, “but Mr. | 
Tomlinson has behaved so queerly that”— 

“The question,” said the man, “is, are you going | 
to let Tomlinson have his watch ?” | 

“Tomlinson can have it, of course; but I don’t | 
know about you. What proof have I that this is 
Tomlinson’s signature ?” 

“Well, it is, anyhow. 
than an hour ago.” 

“Then he must be in the city. Why didn’t he 
come for the watch himself ?” 

“He couldn’t.” 

‘*Where has he been for the last three years ?” 
“You’d better ask him that question.” 

“T will, when I see him. If he is in town, I will 
take the watch to him. What is his address ?” 
The man did not answer at once. He seemed to 
be considering what his response should be. Then 
he said,— 

“Tl tell you. You bring that watch up to 
Brooks’s Hotel in a couple of hours, and I’ll try to 
fix things for you.” 

“T can’t come so soon,” said Mr. Blake; ‘I am 
summoned to jury duty in the court this morning, 
but most likely I shall be excused, or a long case 
will be called so that I shall not be wanted at once; 
so I will take the watch with me, and go right to 
Brooks’s from the court-room.” 

“Very well,” said the man, turning to go, “I will 
meet ycu at the hotel.” 

Mr. Blake took the watch from the safe, wound 
it and set it, put it in his pocket, and, leaving the 
shop in the charge of his assistant, he went up to 
the court-house. 

The court-room was well-filled with people, 
many of them men who, like Mr. Blake, had been 
summoned as jurors. Mr. Blake took a seat 
among a number of these men to await the open- 
ing of the court. Next to him sata man of very 
respectable appearance, a man who looked like a 
well-to-do merchant. He began to converse with 
Mr. Blake, complaining particularly of the dilato- 
riness of the processes of justice. 

“Here.” said he, “shave I been waiting three or 
four years to obtain justice for a rascal who 
wronged me, and just as likely as not I shall not 
get it now.” 

“Then you are not here as a juror?” remarked 
Mr. Blake. 

“No, Iam summoned as a witness. I have 
some strong evidence to give against a fellow 
named Barker. I think his case comes on the 
first thing, as soon as the court opens. By the 
way, the judge must be late this morning; what 
time is it?” 

Mr. Blake took out Tomlinson’s watch and 
looked at it. ‘Three minutes of ten,” he said. 

“Halloa!” exclaimed his neighbor. ‘Where 
did you get that watch ?” 

“It belongs,” responded Mr. Blake, “to a man 
named Tomlinson.” 

“Tomlinson! No such thing! That is my 
watch! Where did you ob‘ain possession of it?” 

“T am a watchmaker,” said Mr. Blake, holding 
the watch tightly in his hand. ‘Tomlinson left it 
with me for repair, and I am on my way to take 
it home to him.” 

“Well, sir,” said the man, “I declare to you 
that is my watch; I will describe it to you.” And 
describe it he did, with much accuracy, even giv- 
ing the number correctly. 

“It is very queer,” said Mr. Blake. 

“T assure you, though, it is all right. 
trust me, I think. Here is my card.” 

Mr. Blake saw that the card contained the name 
of the head of one of the largest business houses 
in the city. 

‘‘Here comes the prisoner,” said the owner of 
the watch. 

Mr. Blake looked up from the card, and there, 
just entering the dock, was—Mr. Tomlinson. 

“Why, that,” he gasped, “is Tomlinson him- 
self!” 

“Just so,” said the merchant. “Just what I ex- 
pected. That is the very man who robbed me. 
My watch was the least valuable thing he took. 
He is going to be tried to-day.” 

“Where has he been all these years ?” asked Mr. 
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and said, in a suppressed tone,— 

“Blake, you needn’t bother yourself! The watch 
is all right. The man you gave it to is a particu- 
lar friend of mine, and he is far enough away from 
here by this time!” 

So Mr. Blake held his peace and went home. 
Chagrined as he was, at being so easily duped, he 
felt a genuine sense of relief at having rid himself 
of all responsibility for Tomlinson’s watch. 

CHARLES HEBER CLARK. 
——__—_ ~+er____—_ 


For the Companion. 
GRANDFATHER’S STORIES. 
(While Picking Over Beans.) 
FIRST EVENING. 


The old Squire raised over forty bushels of beans 
that year, but they rusted. Both he and all the neigh. 
bors thought this an odd circumstance, for his were 
the only rusty beans in the vicinity that season. 

“What in the world ailed your bean-field, Squire?” 
the other farmers kept asking him. They always 
called the old gentleman “Squire;” he was a Trial 
Justice; about every second man in Maine is, or used 
to be, a Justice of the Peace. Soin common talk, 
“Squires” were very numerous. 

The Squire did not exactly say what he thought did 
ail that bean-field, or had caused the rusting of the 
crop; and if he had any surmises on the subject,—as 
we boys feared he had,—he never broached them. 

The fact was, that about the 28th of the previous 
June he and grandmother had gone off on a week’s 
visit to the old lady’s relatives, down in Penobscot 
County. They generally made this visit once in three 
years, and this happened to be the third year; so 
after planting and sheep-shearing they went off, leav- 
ing us young folks to manage things—with many cau- 
tions, much advice and numerous injunctions on all 
known kinds of sport. 

But it chanced that a new and unknown kind of 
fun was coming in vogue; that was the first time that 
“Fantastics,” for the Fourth of July, had ever been 
attempted in that town; and already word had been 
secretly passed around among the boys to get up a 
great parade of ‘‘Horribles.”’ 

For that week grandfather left us an acre of pota- 
toes and two acres of beans to hoe. George, who 
was always a little wild, was given the potatoes 
alone, and the beans were assigned to Addison and 
the narrator; we were then boys fourteen and six- 
teen. Previous experience had taught the old Squire 
that it was best to have George work apart. 

’Twas a pretty good stint of work, one which would 
occupy the most of the time if we did it slowly and 
orderly. But we were already pledged to take a 
share in the/*Fantastic” parade; and to get ourselves 
up in the true horrible fashion, it was necessary for 
us to meet the neighboring twenty or thirty young- 
sters who made up the corps to organize and drill. 
Indeed, we needed every afternoon for it, and as a 
matter of fact, we took a part of every afternoon. 
This required extra exertions with the hoes, and to 
bring the work out right, we got up every morning at 
three o’clock, milked and put out the cows by four, 
and were in the field hoeing by half-past four. 

But this early work was a bad thing for the beans. 
For on all these mornings there was ‘a heavy dew 
upon the young plants, which did not dry off before 
nine or ten o’clock. Our hurried hoeing, at this 
early hour, besprinkled them with dirt, which, on ac- 
count of the dew, stuck to the leaves and vines; and 
this, as I now suppose, was the sole and only cause 
of the rusted crop. For nearly every third or fourth 
pod had a red, rusty stain of mildew on it. The dam- 
age became apparent when the crop was threshed 
out in October. 


think so now, but he did not make any charges against 
us of improper hoeing in his absence, and merely re 
marked that the beans would have to be all picked 
over before marketing them. For the old gentleman 
was far too good a farmer to carry rusty beans to 
market. He was very nice about all his farm prod- 
ucts. All the apples in the fall had to be sorted up 
twice, and none but perfectly fair, smooth fruit went 
in his “number ones;” with a layer of apples laid in 


the barrel. 

Hence the atonement for our hasty and improper 
work in June came the following December and Jan- 
uary. Faulty labor brings its own retribution on 
farm, as everywhere else. 

Whoever thinks it is a light task to pick over forty 
bushels of beans, would do well to pick over a quart 
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as an experiment. There is an amazing number of 


The Squire may have suspected the cause; I half 


concentric rings, with the stems up, at the head of 
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beans even in one quart—about seventeen thousand, | 
I think. 

We three boys, who felt a twinge of conscience in 
the matter, resigned ourselves to the task without 
complaints; but Dora, Nell and Wealthy, who were 
also called upon to lend a hand, made almost tearful 
lamentations when the proclamation was made. So 
that, on the whole, it was a rather reluctant and glum 
group which gathered about the big, round table in 
the kitchen, when, on the fourteenth evening of De- 
cember,—after we had got home from school and had 
supper,—grandfather bade us boys bring in two bags 
of those rusty beans which he had put up in the gran- 
ary, and help’ pick them over. 

The old gentleman put on his glasses; grandmother 
put on hers, too, and took her place at the table with 
the rest of us. A white cloth was spread,—the bet- 
ter to see the rusty beans against,—then a quart of 
them was poured down in front of each picker, and 
the work began, a large pan being set in the middle 
of the table to put the bad beans in. Discontent and 
something very much like a scowl sat on each youth- 
ful face, and for some minutes the work went on in 
morose silence, broken only by the rattle of bad beans 
in the pan, and the dipping out of a fresh supply. 

But at length Cousin Dora—who was much too 
good-hearted a girl to sit and sulk—broke the unpleas- 





ant silence by saying,— 

“If we must pick over beans, grandfather, won’t 
you tell us a story about old times, down East, where 
you used to live when you was a boy?” 

“Well, I don’t know, Dora,” said the old Squire. 
“T am afraid I have told you all my stories long ago.” 

“No matter if it is an old one,” Wealthy ventured 
to-say, after a minute or two of silence. 

“Yes, grandpa,” said George. ‘Tell us about hot- 
headed Blackington, and how the other fellows betted 
that he couldn’t jump across the ‘honey-pot’ [a kind 
of deep mud slough], and how, when he went to 
jump, the others all gave an awful yell, which both- 
ered him so that he plumped into the middle of the 
honey-pot.” 

“No, that was a mean joke,” said Addison. ‘Tell 
us how the Indians came round the garrison house 
at South Thomaston, and one of them climbed into 
the top of a tall pine tree which stood out at one side 
of the clearing, so that he could look inside the garri- 
son-yard and see how many men there were; and 
then how old Capt. Kilpatrick pointed the cohorn (a 
small cannon) at him, and took such good aim that 
when he fired, the ball cut the tree off right under 
where the Indian was holding on, so that he fell 
down with it, head-first, and broke his neck; and how 
all the other Indians who were under the tree, when 
they saw that, took to the woods, saying, ‘Ugh! 
white man big gun—big ball—shoot down whole tree 
with Indian in it!” 

“But you seem to know all about that story,’’ re- 
marked grandfather, dryly. 

“But couldn’t you think of a new one—one we 
haven’t heard, grandfather?’? Dora asked, in a gen- 
tle, persuasive way of hers. 

The old squire did not reply to this for some mo- 
ments. 

“Did I ever tell you about Col. John Allan and his 
boys? and how the colonel skated away from the 
Indians at Schoodic Lakes?” he asked at length. 

“No,” in chorus was the reply. ‘“That’s a new 
one.” 

“I almost wonder if I have never told you that. 
story; for it was the greatest exploit ever performed 
in the eastern country during the Revolutionary War, 
and I should like to tell you of old Col. Allan, too, 
for he was a noble man, brave, honorable and true as 
truth itself; and he has left descendants behind him, 
in Maine and elsewhere, worthy of his name. For 
almost evervwher2 you find an Allan, you will find a 
good solid man or woman. 


Colonel Allan’s Leap. 


“Col. Allan’s boyhood was passed in Nova Scotia, 
of which province he was a citizen till about his 
twenty-first year, though he received a part of his 
education in Boston. When the Colonies declared 
their independence and the war of the Revolution 
began, young John Allan, who was an ardent Ameri- 
can patriot, made a strong effort to have Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick join with Maine and Massachu- 
setts and declare themselves free of England; and if 
he had succeeded, those two provinces would be free 
States of the American Union to-day instead of colo- 
nial possessions of England. But the Tory influence 
there was too strong for him, since he was then only 
about twenty-one or twenty-two years old; and he 
was obliged to fly for his life to escape hanging. 

«He came over the border into Maine and settled at 
Machias; and from that time forward, through tie 
whole war, he was the mainstay of defence for the 
people of the eastern frontier. For though a quiet 
man, he was a very determined one; and his rule of 
always doing exactly as he engaged to do soon made 
him loved by the Indians, over whom he gained an 
almost complete mastery and leadership. This was 
very important; for the Indians of the Penobscot and 
Passamaquoddy tribes were then very numerous and 
very useful in war. 

“The Government at that time could give Col. 
Allan but little assistance, though he was well-known 
to Washington and Knox, and acted in concert with 
them. At one time, fearing that he should be unable 
to give certain supplies to the Passamaquoddy Ind- 
ians, he left his two sons, William and Mark, as host- 
ages, in their hands, and proceeded to Boston, hoping 
to hasten the tardy appropriations made for them. 

“Delay followed delay, and the lads, then aged 
thirteen and eleven, spent two years among the Ind- 
ians, hunting porpoises and fishing with them, get- 
ting nothing better to eat all that time than parched 
corn, fish, and occasionally a bit of moose-meat. Ah, 
how poor Mrs. Allan worried about her boys, whom 
she was unable to see during all that time! When at 
last they did return home, they were dreadfully dirty, 
clad in skins, and their hair hung in tangled locks 
down their shoulders. 

“The British were greatly incensed against Col. 
Allan during all this time. Many attempts were 
made to capture him, and Indians were several 
times sent from Nova Scotia to assassinate him. The 
friendly Indians were coming and going from the 
colonel’s house at Machias every day and sometimes 


“One afternoon as the colonel, who was ill that day, 
was sitting in a chair, with a bedspread areund him, 
talking with his sons, John and Mark, one of the 
Indians, named Sam Jack, came in and sat down 
without saying anything. 

“But as the colonel allowed them to come and go 
as they liked, no questions were asked him. By-and- 
by, as they went on talking, Sam Jack got up and 
went behind the door leading into the colonel’s bed- 
room, which stood ajar, just back of his chair. They 
were so busy talking that they did not notice it, or 
forgot it ina few moments; and after a time John 
and Mark both went out to do some work, leaving 
the colonel alone, as he thought. 

“Some minutes passed, and he had fallen into a 
drowse, when suddenly the outside door flew open 
with a bang, and a gigantic Indian, named ‘Seek- 
*um-O-cum,’ from down Halifax way,—not one of the 
Maine Indians, but one that the British had hired to 
kill the colonel,—leaped.into the room, frothing at the 
mouth like a mad dog, having wrought himself up to 
a fearful pitch that he might have courage to commit 
the deed. He was brandishing a huge knife around 
his head; and Col. Allan, who was quite unarmed and 
wrapped closely in the bedspread, could do nothing 
save fix his eyes sternly on those of the assassin. 

“With a frightful howl the savage sprang upon him 
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to strike, but at that instant Sam Jack, who had some- 
how heard of his coming, and who had been standing 
behind the bed-room door all this time, bounded out, 
and with one blow of a club which he had concealed | 
under his frock, laid the red miscreant stiff on the 
floor! 

“Drawing his own knife, Sam Jack might have had | 
Seek-’um-O-cum’s scalp off in short order. But the 
colonel forbade him; and when at length the would- 
be murderer came to his senses, the colonel merely 
pointed to the door, and bade him ‘go home.’ 

“At another time while alone on a trip, during the 
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cut into the ice, before he could regain his legs; and | 
one of the Indians who had halted a little way back, 
to unsling his gun, fired, at the same instant, sending 
a ball skipping along the ice. 

‘But the Indians had all stopped. Not one of the | 
six dared take that perilous leap; and as the colonel 
scrambled to his feet again, and dashed away, he 
heard one of them exclaim,— } 

“*Ugh! big jump!’ 

“Before they could go ashore, and clamber through | 
the thick brush, so as to come out on the ice below, | 
the colonel had a mile the start of them again, which 
so disheartened them that they gave up the chase. 
For they knew there was a block-house near the foot 
of the lake. 

‘An hour later Col. Allan arrived at the block-house 
somewhat fatigued,—but otherwise none the worse 
for his race and his ‘big jump.’ ” 

“Tell us more about Col. Allan,” exclaimed George. 

“Well, perhaps, I will to-morrow night,” said the 
old squire. ‘1 will tell you about the joke which the 
colonel and his three boys, William, Mark and John, 
played on the British in Passamaquoddy Bay.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SONG OF THE “STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER.” 


A piece of news was borne across the Atlantic | 
Ocean in May, 1814, which chilled with apprehension | 
every American heart : Napoleon Bonaparte had been 
overcome by the allied armies of Europe, and was 
safely imprisoned on the island of Elba! 

This intelligence notified the American people that 
the fleets and armies of Great Britain, which for 
twelve years had been waging war with France, were 








COLONEL ALLAN’S LEAP. 


early part of winter, to confer with some of the Pe- 
nobscot Indians, then camped on the Schoodic Lakes, 
he was chased by a party of six hostile Indians from 
across the Border, who wished to take him prisoner, 
in order to get the large reward offered for his cap- 
ture, dead or alive, by the British. These savages 
had been dogging his steps for two days, and finally 
came up with him as he was going down the Lower 
Lake on skates. 

“Chancing to glance over his shoulder, when about 
a half-mile out from the shore, he saw all six of them 
dash out upon the lake in full chase. They also were 
on skates. Col. Allan well knew what his fate would 
be if taken. Like a strong man who feels that his life 
is at stake, he struck out with all his powers to es- 
cape. But the Indians were more practised skaters 
than he; glancing back, the colonel saw that despite 
his utmost exertions, the savages were slowly coming 
up with him. 

“Their exultant whoops sounded nearer and nearer. 
Worse still, he now discerned a black line of open 
water, not more than a mile ahead, stretching far out 
from the shore nearly across the lake. It did not look 
very wide; but exactly how wide it was, he could not 
at first tell. If too wide to leap across, he would sure- 
ly be taken! But, reflecting that to drown was as 
good or better than capture, the brave colonel strained 
every muscle, and skated straight at the open water. 
The nearer he came, the broader the gap looked! 

‘* <Tt’s a rod wide, surely,’ thought the colonel. ‘But 
God helping me, I can clear it—if I get a good jump!’ 

“He was new within ten rods of it, and a couple of 
lunges more brought him within a hundred feet of the 
black water. It now looked wider still. 

** ‘Heavens! it’s twenty feet!’ muttered the colonel. 
‘Can I? I can’t. But I must! and he collected all 
his strength, for the terrific jump. 

“The Indians now saw what he meant todo. They 
were scarcely a hundred yards behind him; and see- 
ing his design, they yelled horribly—to fluster him. 
Two of them hurled their tomahawks, one of which 
whirled past the colonel’s head; the other skipped 
along the ice between his feet; and both plumped into 
the water ahead of him, just as he jumped! For col- 
lecting all of his strength at the final forward lunge, 
he sprang for the ice on the other side—barely landed 
on the brink of it—fell and slid far along on his hands 
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and knees! A third tomahawk whizzed by him, and 


now disengaged, and would have little to do, and 
would be free to overwhelm and crush the Republic 
of the United States. 

We were then in the second year of that contest 
with Great Brita‘n which we still call the War of 
1812. It was a summer of alarm, and the whole coast 
was alive with the bustle of defensive preparation. 

The invasion came. The enemy’s ships entered 
Chesapeake Bay about the first of June, a fleet of 
frigates and lighter vessels. 

In August Admiral Cochrane entered the bay ina 
great ship of eighty guns, bringing with him a fleet 
and three or four thousand soldiers, which increased 
the British force in those waters to twenty-three men- 
of-war and an army of ten thousand troops and mar- 
ines. 

Every one knows what followed. The country was 
invaded, Washington was sacked and pillaged and 
its public buildings burned. The enemy retired with 
considerable loss, it is true, but triumphant and ex- 
ulting. 

It was a dearly-bought victory, for it silenced oppo- 
sition to the war, kindled the national feeling, and 
enlisted every heart in the country’s defence. 

A few days after, the British forces made their sec- 
ond attempt upon that coast. Baltimore, then a city 
of forty thousand inhabitants, enriched by the pres- 
perous commerce of the last quarter of a century, 
would have been a valuable prize, and would have 
given the foe a hold of the shores of the Chesa- 
peake, from which they would have been dislodged 
with difficulty. Washington was but a straggling 
village, without military value. Baltimore was a 
commanding position, capable of being defended. 

Two miles below the city, on a point of land jut- 
ting into the water, stood then, and now stands, Fort 
McHenry, so named after one of the early statesmen 
of Maryland. Sturdy arms and willing hearts had 
been laboring there for many weeks, to strengthen 
its fortifications and get additional guns into posi- 
tion, under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Armistead, 

The time had been well employed, and the gallant 
commander had a modest confidence in his ability to 
repel the imposing fleet of Cockburn, which now con- 
sisted of more than forty vessels, and carried seven 
thousand troops. The fate of Baltimore depended 
absolutely upon his holding this position. 
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The star-spangled banner which floated over the 
fort had been made by alady of Baltimore, Mrs. Mary 
Pickersgill, aided by her daughter. These ladies, full 
of the patriotic feeling of the hour, made a flag 
worthy of the importance of the occasion. It con- 
tained four hundred yards of bunting. It was so 
large that the ladies were obliged to spread it out in 
the malt-house of a neighboring brewery. 

When Mrs. Pickersgill’s daughter was an old lady 
of seventy-six years, she used to describe the 
scene. 

“TI remember,” she wrote, ‘‘seeing my mother down 
on the floor placing the stars. After the completion 
of the flag she superintended the topping of it, having 
it fastened in the most secure manner to prevent its 
being torn away by balls. The wisdom of her pre- 
caution was shown during the engagement, many 
shots piercing it, but it still remained firm to the 
staff. ...My mother worked many nights until 
twelve o’clock to complete it in a given time.” 

The reader will see in a moment the significance of 
But for the firm and faithful stitch 
ing of these two patriotic ladies, we should probably 
have had no song of the Star-Spangled Banner. 

September the sixth, the great British fleet left its 
anchorage in Chesapeake Bay and sailed for Balti 
more; and entered the Patapsco River, upon which 
the city stands, five days after. Twelve miles below 
Baltimore, they landed seven thousand men. Hap- 
pily, the brave Marylanders and Pennsylvanians were 
ready for them. 

Three thousand militiamen, volunteers from Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, commanded by General John 
Stricker, well-posted and well-intrenched, withstood 
this great force, killed their commander, General 
Ross, and forced them finally to abandon the at- 
tack. 

While these events were occurring, the great ves- 


sels in the British fleet moved up the river, anchored 


before Fort McHenry, and began to pour upon it that 
tempest of shot, shell and rockets, which the author 
of our sogg has commemorated. Every gun was 
heard in Baltimore. We can well imagine the feel 
ings of its inhabitants during the twenty-four hours 
of its continuance. 

The author of the song, Francis Scott Key, was not 
acombatant in the battle, although he witnessed it 
from beginning to end. During the first operations 
on that coast Admiral Cockburn and several officers 
of the British army occupied as their head-quarters a 
house at Marlborough, belonging to an aged physi- 
cian of the place, Dr. Beanes, whom they detained as 
a prisoner, lest he should send the news of their land- 
ing to Baltimore. 

He was a particular friend of Mr. Key and of his 
family. Hearing that the doctor was about to be 
carried off by the enemy, Key obtained permission 
from the commanding general of the American forces 
to go to the British fleet under a flag of truce, and 
make an attempt to procure the old gentleman’s re- 
lease. Ina letter to his mother, written just as he 
was about to start upon this errand of friendship, he 
wrote,— 

“I hope to return in about eight or ten days, though 
it is uncertain, as I do not know where to find the 
fleet.” 

He set sail from Baltimore about the third of Sep- 
tember, and found the British fleet at the mouth of 
the Patuxent, bound for the attack on Fort McHenry. 
He went on board the vessel of Admiral Cochrane, to 
whom he stated his errand, and asked for the release 
of Dr. Beanes. 

The admiral received him with the utmost civility, 
but informed him that he could not comply at present 
with his request, and was obliged even to detain Key 
himself and his vessel until the operation upon Fort 
McHenry was concluded. 

The admiral’s vessel being over-crowded, he sent 
the American gentlemen on board of the frigate Sur- 
vrise, commanded by his son, Sir Thomas Cochrane; 
where they spent the night, and thus moved on to the 
attack. 

During the bombardment of the fort, Mr. Key and 
his friends, including Dr. Beanes, were sent on board 
their own little vessel under a guard of marines, and 
thus they were afforded an opportunity to witness the 
action. 

Of all the thousands of human beings within hear 
ing of that bombardment, there was probably not one 
so fitted by nature and education to be moved by it. 
Francis S. Key, then thirty-five years of age, a lawyer 
in good standing at the distinguished bar of his native 
State, was a son of John Ross Key, an officer in the 
army of the Revolution. 

He had been noted from his youth up for the ardor 
of his patriotism, and he had attempted more than 
once to celebrate in verse the gallant deeds of his 
countrymen. He had a habit of dashing down lines 
and stanzas that occurred to him on any odd scrap of 
paper that came first to his hand, and several of his 
poems were gathered up by his friends from the litter 
of his office. 

All day the bombardment continued without cessa- 
tion. During the whole night they remained on deck, 
following with their eyes the continuous arcs of fire 
from the enemy’s ships to the fort. 

The anxiety of the poet, and the little company of 
Americans about him, grew only more intense when 
darkness covered the scene, and they could form no 
conception of the progress or the probable issue of 
the strife. 

Suddenly, about three in the morning, the firing 
ceased. As they were anchored at some distance 
from the British vessels, they were utterly at a loss to 
interpret this mysterious silence. 

Had the fort surrendered? 

As they walked up and down the deck of their ves- 
sel in the darkness and silence of the night, they kept 
going to the binnacle to look at their watches to see 
how many minutes more must elapse before they 
could discern whether the flag over Fort McHenry 
was the star-spangled banner, or the union jack of 
England. 

The daylight dawned at length. With a thrill of 
triumph and gratitude, they saw that “our flag was still 
there.” They soon perceived from many other signs 
that the attack, both by land and sea, had failed, and 
that Baltimore was safe. They could see with their 
glasses the wounded troops carried on board the ships, 
and at last the whole British army re-embarking. 

A few minutes after the dawn of that glorious day, 
when the poet first felt sure of the issue of the battle, 
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the impulse to express his feelings in verse rushed | Fort McHenry after the bombardment; and she in | ient to most parents to have their children at home | Having thus paid his visit, the Ameer depa: 


upon him. We found in his pocket a letter, and he 
wrote upon the back of it the first lines of the 
song. In the excitement of the hour he could not 
go on with his task, but he wrote some further 
brief notes and lines upon the letter. 

Some lines he retained in his memory without 
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making any record of them. When his guard of 
marines left him free to hoist anchor, and sail 
for the city, he wrote out the song on the way, 
very nearly as it now reads, and on reaching his 
hotel in Baltimore, he made a clean copy of it. 

The next morning he showed it to his brother- 
in-law, Judge Nicholson, Chief Justice of Mary- 
land, who, judge as he was, had commanded a 
company of volunteers in Fort McHenry during 
the bombardment. 

We may be sure that such a judge read the song 
with no critical eye. So delighted was he with it, 
that he sent it round to a printer, Benjamin Edes, 
who had also commanded a company of troops in 
the late operations. An apprentice, Samuel Sands, 
who was living in Baltimore in 1878, instantly set 
it in type, and in less than an hour it was distrib- 
uted all over the city of Baltimore, received by ev- 
ery one with enthusiasm. 

But what is asong without music? An old Bal- 
timore soldier told in after years how the words 
came to be so happily wedded to the music to 
which it has ever since been sung. 

A group of volunteers lay scattered over one of 
the green hills near Baltimore a day or two after 
the bombardment. 

“Have you heard Francis Key’s poem ?” said a 
member of the company, who had just come in 
from the town. 

He took a copy of it from his pocket, and read 
it aloud to them as they lay upon the grass. It 
was called for again. He read it a second time, 
and a third, more soldiers gathering about to hear 
it, until the whole regiment seemed to be present. 

An actor, named Ferdinand Durang, who was 
also a soldier, sprang up, rushed into a tent, seized 
his brother’s music-book, used by both of them for 
their flutes, examined piece after piece, and at 
length cried out, 

“Boys, I have hit it!” 

He had selected the air of a favorite old English 
song, called “To Anacreon in Heaven,” written by 
John Stafford Smith, about the year 1772. It was 
composed for a musical club which met at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern in London, frequented 
by Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

As soon as Ferdinand Durang had selected the 
music, he mounted a stool, and sung it to his as- 
sembled comrades with all the fire and spirit of 
which he was capable. An eye-witness says,— 
“How the men shouted and clapped! for never 


was there a wedding of poetry to music made un- | 


der such inspiring influences. Getting a brief fur- 
lough, the Brothers Durang sang it in public soon 
after. It was caught up in the camps, and sung 
around the fires, and whistled in the 
streets; and when peace was declared, and we 
scattered to our homes, it was carried to thousands 
of firesides as the most precious relic of the War 
of 1812.” 

The flag of Fort McHenry, which inspired the 
‘song of Francis Key, still exists in a tolerable 
state of preservation. Colonel Armistead caused it 
to be taken down from the staff after the battle, and 
its honorable wounds bound about by the very 
ladies who had made it. It was ever after careful- 
ly preserved. 

He left it to his widow, who in turn bequeathed 
it to their youngest daughter, born under it in 


bivouac 
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turn left it to her son, Mr. Eben Appleton, of Yon- 
kers, New York, who now possesses it. 


It was raised over Fort McHenry for the last | 


time September 14, 1824, at the reception of Gen. 
Lafayette. 
The author of the song died at Baltimore, in 


AR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 


| 1843, aged sixty-four years, and in 1857 a small 
volume of his poems was published in the city of 
New York. He has living descendants. 
JAMES PARTON. 
+o a 
SOLDIERS’ GRAVES. 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To deck the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there. 
—Collins. 





+ 
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RECESS. 


Every one who has been at school knows well 
the meaning of the magic word recess. In some 
States they may call it entermission; but, no mat- 
ter what it is called, the thing is about the same 
every where. 

What a hurrying on of outside garments! What 
a wild rush out-of-doors! What whoops, screeches, 
racings, games, quarrels, fights, wrestlings! What 
thumpings on the window by troubled teachers! 
And oh, what muddy shoes, wet feet, and bad colds 
are sometimes brought into the school-room after 
this brief delirium ! 

There is a movement in the State of New York 
(now extending to other States) to abolish recesses, 
and dismiss the schools fifteen minutes sooner than 
has been customary ; that is, at a quarter to twelve 
and a quarter to four o’clock. Thus the time em- 
ployed in school will remain the same. It is also 
proposed that in the middle of the morning, the 
windows shall be thrown open, and that the school 
shall rise and spend five minutes in calisthenic ex- 
ercises, following a teacher. 

The experiment was first made in Albany, New 
York. Superintendent Cole commends it highly, 
and enumerates some of its advantages : 

1. The teachers are spared a great deal of troub- 
le in investigating and dealing with the numerous 
offences formerly committed during the riot of the 
recess, and they are relieved from the painful fear 
of accidents and injuries to the children. No day 
passes,in a large school without something going 
| wrong in the play-ground during recesses. 

In winter, many a child contracts fatal disease 
at that time, through neglect to put on the requi- 
site clothing. It is during recesses, also, that the 

| bullies of a school exercise their unfeeling tyranny, 
for then their victims cannot escape. 

2. All school-boys know that during recess the 
had and vulgar members of a school have the best 
chance to corrupt the rest, and that their chance is 
constantly used. If teachers knew what passes in 
play-grounds, what words are spoken, what deeds 
are done, they would fear to let their pupils go into 
them in a body. We notice that the parochial 
schools under the charge of nuns are never al- 
lowed to get out of the teachers’ supervision. 

During the whole of every recess the “Sisters” 

| move about in the play-ground, often joining in 
the games, always in sympathy with innocent 
sport, but never letting the pupils go beyond the 
range of their watchful ears and eyes. Their mere 
presence restrains those who would do wrong. 

3. The national dinner-hourof the United States 
is twelve o'clock. If we are fifty-five millions in 
number at the present moment, then we may safe- 

| ly say that forty-five millions of us take dinner at 
| or very near noon, and consequently it is coven- 








promptly at that hour. 

Mr. Col> remarks that it has been found a very 
welcome relief to tired mothers to get their elder 
children in time to set the table, and take dinner 
toa hungry father. He states that five hundred 
children in Albany used to be excused daily at 
half-past eleven, that they might carry the dinner 
to fathers or brothers at work in distant places. 

These are some of the arguments in favor of 
transferring the recess from the middle to the end 
of school-hours. They are worthy of considera- 
tion. We do not say that they are conclusive, al- 
though the case is pretty strong. The objections 
to the recess system do not apply with equal 
weight to all schools. 

Where there are but forty or fifty scholars they 
may safely enough enjoy the brief interval of play. 
The dangers are also greater where both sexes are 
received in the same school, than where the, are 
separated; greater in boys’ schools than in schools 
for girls; and greater in schools for boys where 
there are large and small pupils, than in those 
where they are nearly of the same age. 

What should be done must be determined after 
careful observation and experience. To reform 
recess out of schools altogether might prove as bad 
a policy as a system of universal recess. 
—~>—_______——_- 

HEROIC. 


Aye, many a hero not clad in blue 

Has wrestled with fiends of hell around him, 

And wrung from the power of a lust that bound him, 
Freedom anew; 

Has conquered HIMSELF with a stronger hand 

Than ever conquered or saved a land. T. B. 


— + 
HOLDING A “DURBAR.” 


A memorable meeting took place in April be- 
tween Earl Dufferin, the Viceroy of India, and the 
Ameer (or king) of Afghanistan. The object of 
this meeting was to consider the recent aggressions 
of the Russians on the territory of the Ameer, and 
to come to an agreement as to its defence. The 
result was that such an agreement was made, and 
an alliance was concluded between England, as 
the ruler of India on the one hand, and Afghan- 
istan on the other. 

The spectacle afforded by this meeting was so 
brilliant as to impress itself upon the memory of 
all who witnessed it. It combined all the splendor 
and show which attend Oriental display, with the 
military weight and polished ceremony of Euro- 
pean celebrations. 

The “‘durbar,” as such meetings are called in 
the East, was held at a place called Rawal Pindi, 
in the north-west corner of Hindoostan. From the 
gorgeous encampment which was pitched for the 
reception of the Afghan prince by the representa- 
tive of the British queen, could be seen, through 
the green hills, the broad, flat, sunny valley of the 
Indus; while the lofty mountains of the Khyber 
range, in the dim distance, bounded the horizon. 

All around were the growths of a semi-tropical 
clime. The palm and the date-palm, orchards of 
many fruits though not yet in bloom, green pas- 
toral hillsides, greeted the view. 

The meeting between the Viceroy and the Ameer 
was one of serious business, with probably grave 
results to the history of the East. But outwardly, 
it was a superb show of troops and retinues, of 
glittering costumes and dazzling cavalcades, of 
elaborate ceremonial and right royal feasting. 

The Viceroy was attended by a brilliant train of 
the native princes of India, who came apparelled 
in richest cloths studded with the rare gems found 
in their valleys, and followed by crowds of tur- 
baned and feathered escorts. 

With the Ameer came a host of the barbaric 
chiefs of Afghan tribés, in flowing garments, glit- 
tering arms, and stern, swarthy countenances. 

Amid the forest of tents which dotted the smil- 
ing Punjab plain, one especially was noticeable 
for its enormous size and its lavish decorations. 
This was the great “durbar tent,” where the two 
potentates were to clasp hands and rival each other 
in flowery compliment. From its poles and staffs 
fluttered many a vari-colored, gilded pennon. 

It was spread with costly carpets woven with 
every hue; about its sides were hung curtains of 
gilded silks; its chairs were carved and gilded 
thrones, and stood on a raised dais. The Viceroy, 
surrounded by a dens? group of native princes, of 
English officers, and ©* nigh officials, awaited the 
Ameer in the tent. The avenue leading to the tent 
was lined with rows of raised seats, which were 
crowded with European and Oriental spectators to 
the thrilling scene. 

Presently the thunder of the cannon announced 
the approach of the Afghan monarch and his 
swarthy cortége. The many bands struck up, and 
a roar of applausive greeting welcomed the Ameer 
as he passed into the tent. The Viceroy met his 
guest at the entrance, and led him to the thrones 
on the dais, and there he received the homage of 
the assembled dignitaries. 

Then the Viceroy welcomed the Ameer “‘in the 
name of her most gracious Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Empress of India ;” 
and the Ameer replied in his own tongue, with a 
highflown assurance of friendship. 

Following this imposing ceremony were others 
not less striking. Rich presents were brought on 
trays by brightly arrayed Hindoo servitors, and a 
number of horses of the finest mettle and breed 
were led to the tent door; also gifts from the Eng- 
lish to the Afghan sovereign. Then a feast was 
held, and the camp became a scene of hilarity. 


rted 
as the sun was sinking behind the Khyber hills. 
The trumpets sounded, the drums beat, and the 
; Ameer passed along a road lined with twenty 
thousand English and Hindoo soldiers, arrayed in 
an infinite variety of uniform, who saluted him 
|as, with his turbaned attendants, he slowly re- 
turned to his own frontier. 

Amid all the show, however, the Viceroy and 
the Ameer had had time to discuss the solemn 
questions of peace and war, and had come to an 
|agreement that England and Afghanistan should 
| Stand by each other in what seemed a fast ap- 
| proaching conflict. 


+ 
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FACES AND MANNERS. 


A private journal which was kept during the later 
years of the last century by a lady in Philadelphia, de- 
| scribes the departure of two or three French gentle- 
men of distinction ‘“‘on a journey into the wilder- 
ness.” One of them, M. de Talleyrand, “was not 
more hideous in leggings and bear-skin coat than he 
| was last night in satin knee-breeches and waist- 
| cout.” 

Talleyrand, thus no doubt truthfully described, was 
one of the ugliest men in Europe, yet he owed his 
power in its courts largely to his irresistible personal 
| fascination. Wit, keen sympathy and a most courtly 
manner gave him odds against the handsomest gal- 
lants of his time. 

Sir Philip Sidney was, we are told by one of his 
friends, a tall, lean, clumsy man with a high-featured, 
homely face covered with pimples. Yet a noble na- 
ture and exquisite courtesy have made his name for 
| two centuries the synonym for all that is most fine 

and chivalric in manhood. 

Madame de Staél, whose social power in France 
| was strong enough to frighten even Napoleon, was a 
| woman of stout, ungraceful figure and coarse fea- 
tures. Madame de Maintenon, when she became the 
wife and ruler of Louis the Magnificent, was a 
homely, middle-aged woman. Napoleon himself, 
Burke, Kean, and many. other leaders, orators and 
actors whose personal magnetism gave them force to 
control and attract men were, like Saint Paul, of a 
bodily presence weak and contemptible. 

Many an awkward, ugly boy or girl suffers agonies 
from diffidence in entering the world, falsely suppos- 
ing that homely features are an unconquerable disad- 
vantage. Itisso real a grief to many young people 
that it is worth their while to look into th2 facts of 
the case. They will find that even in the social world 
the ugly boy is not more heavily handicapped than 
his handsome brother. 

There is no personal defect which a well-bred man- 
ner, a pleasant voice and that gentle kindness which 
shines through the homeliest face will not make lov- 
able. “He gentil is,’ said old Chaucer, “who doth 
gentil dedes,” and the true gentleman or gentlewo- 
man always has 2 large following of lovers and friends. 














————+e>—_____ 
MEETING TROUBLE. 


Huguet, who suffered five years solitary confine- 
ment in Austria for his political opinions, kept him- 
self from insanity by sketching on the wall all the 
scenes of his past life which he could remember, com- 

| pelling himself to take the greatest pains with every 
detail of each sketch. After a few months he took 
real pleasure in this work. ‘When God denies us 
great joys,” he adds, “it is the part of a wise man to 
fill the empty space with small ones.” 

Another philosopher recommends every man who 
has a heavy load of sorrow or misfortune to carry, to 
devote an hour every day to the study of some lan- 
guage or art, whichin happier days would be agreea- 
ble to him, forcing himself to do this until he takes 
an actual interest in the new occupation. 

The physician who was most successful in his treat- 
ment of the insane in France always inquired, when 
a patient afflicted with melancholy mania was brought 
to him, whether the person had, when in health, any 
special taste, such as a love of dogs, birds, garden- 
ing, or fishing, or a passion for any kind of game. If 
this was the case, objects that would suggest the fav- 
orite pursuit were brought before him. 

“When I can get a patient to making flies, plant 
ing seeds, or quarrelling over chess, the victory is 
won!” he said. 

In all these remedies for grief, the motive is not to 
lessen the sorrow, but to turn the brain from inces 
sant brooding upon one subject. We must remember 
that our mind is affected in sorrow through the brain, 
which is a physical organ as much as the stomach. 
and is equally subject to physical laws. Our first 
duty when a great grief overtakes us is submission to 
God. But even the highest spiritual exaltation does 
not hinder damage to the material brain by the en- 
gorgement of the blood-vessels produced by incessant 
dwelling on a single theme. 

Every day we read of suicides of young people who 
are overwhelmed with their first misfortune in life, a 
disappointment in love, or a failure at college. A 
manly struggle for submission, and after that some 
practical effort, such as these which we have cited, 
would keep them from the coward’s exit from life. 


44> 
or 


CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


One of the pleasantest incidents recorded in a long 
time is reported from Sheffield, England. The wages 
of men in the iron works of Sheffield are regulated by 
a board of arbitration, by whose decisions both mas- 
ters and men are bound. 

For some time past the iron and steel trade has 
been extremely unprofitable, and the employers can- 
not, without large loss, pay the wages fixed by the 
board, which neither employers nor employed have 
the power to change. To avoid this difficulty the 
workmen in one of the largest steel works in Sheffield 
hit upon a device as rare as it was generous. 

They offered to work for their employers one week 
without any pay whatever. How much better that 











| plan is than a strike would be! Five years ago there 
| was a strike at these very works, and some personal 
violence resulted in its progress. . 
A strike means idleness and disorder among the 
workmen, who earn nothing; and when the strike 
i ends the employed are poorer, the employers are not 
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better able than they were to pay high wages, and 
each party is irritated against the other. 

In this case the workmen earned nothing during the | 
week, to be sure, and in that respect were not better | 
off than they would be if on a strike. But they were at | 
work, and avoided the dangers which usually accom- 
pany idleness. Moreover, they were helping instead | 
of impoverishing their employers, and were thus 
making it easier for those empicvers to give trem 
full work and full wages hereafter. 

It is in its revelation of cordial relations between 
master and man, however, that this incident is most 
gratifying. It is a recognition of the fact that their 
interests are one. 

When business revives the employers will probably 
pay their workmen double wages for a week, and the 
advantage of mutual good feeling will prove how | 
much superior is this method of bringing capital and | 
labor to terms, to the ordinary method. 

+o 
MRS. LINCOLN. 

When Miss Mary Todd left Kentucky to visit her 
sister at Springticld, TIl., she laug y said she 
meant to marry a2 man who would be President. She 
was intelligent, quick, full of life, and ambitious. 

Abrakam Lincoln was then the most popular man 
in Springfield. Ladies, when he was ata party, tried 
to get near him to hear him talk. Men looked upon 
him as the rising man, and sgunded his praises. 

One day, Miss Todd and Mr. Lincoln were at a din- | 
ner-party. Among the guests was an old gentleman, 
who, knowing them both, said, half in jest and half | 
in earnest, to the lady,— | 

“Mary, I hear that you say you want a man who 
will be President. If so, Abe Lincoln is your man.” | 

The ambitious young lady may have trusted as | 








much to her own prophetic soul as to that of the old | 
gentleman. She married the tall, gaunt, awkward | 
lawyer, and they began their domestic life in a hotel, | 
paying only four dollars a week for board and rooms. | 
“I would rather marry a good man,” said she, 
speaking of a friend who had married an old rich 
man, ‘a man of mind, with bright prospects for suc- | 
cess, than all the horses and houses and gold in the | | 
world.” 
Two years after his marriage, Mr. Lincoln bought a | 
small wooden house, in which he lived until he re- 
moved to Washington. He lived comfortably, as his | | 
wants were few and simple. Mrs. Lincola often en- 
tertained friends, and her table was famed far and | 
near for its rare Kentucky dishes, though even these 
were less attractive to the guests than the hearty 
welcome of the hostess and the stories of the host. 
Eighteen years after their marriage, the wife wa: sit- 
ting one day in her plain home, while the husband was 
waiting in a newspaper office. The Chicago Conven- 
tion was balloting for a Presidential candidate. A 
man came running into the office with a telegram for 
Mr. Lincoln, who opened it and read the news of his 
nomination. Without stopping to receive the con- 
gratulations of his friends, he left the office, saying,— 
“There is a little woman down at our house who 
will like to hear this. I'll go down and tell her.” 
The wives of great men are often more ambitious 
for their husbands’ promotion to high office than they 
are themselves. The woman seldom loses the ambi- 
tion of her youth, but a man often asks, “Is the game 
worth the candle?” 


QUEER ALMSGIVING. 

There are some very curious customs in England 
that have come down from ancient times. Among 
the quaintest are those connected with almsgiving at 
Easter-tide. Take, for example, the “royal Maundy.” 

Maundy Thursday, the day before Good Friday, is 
so called from the practice of washing the feet of the 
poor, in imitation of our Lord, and in supposed com- 
pliance with His command, “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another.””. New com- 
mandment is, in Latin, novum mandatum, and man- 
datum, or mandate, has been corrupted into maundy. 

On the Thursday before Easter, during the service 
at Whitehall Chapel, sums of money are distributed | 
to poor people. First a sum instead of an allowance | 
of clothing, which used to be given—about nine dol- 
lars to each woman, and eleven dollars to each man. | 

Then, at a later point in the service, there is a sec- 
ond distribution—a gold sovereign to cach man and 
woman; with an addition of thirty shillings in money 
for each person, instead of provisions which used to 
be given in kind. This is given in a red purse. 

At the same time is given a white purse containing, 
in silver, as many pence as the queen is years of age, 
all in silver pennies, twopences, threepences and 
fourpences. The recipients of the bounty are, every 
year, a8 many men and as many women as the queen 
is years old. As Queen Victoria is now sixty-six, the 
sum distributed among the one hundred and thirty- 
two recipients was more than three thousand dollars. 

At another London church, the priory church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, a custom was observed on 
Good Friday this year which dates from the Reforma- 
tion. Twenty-one new sixpences were placed on a 
tombstone in the churchyard, and were picked up by 
alike number of poor widows of the parish, in the 
presence of the rector and the wardens. The name 
of the person who gave the fund from which these 
small bounties are supplied, is forgotten. 

On the same day sixty boys of Christ’s Hospital 
attended service at All-hallow’s Church, and received 
each a new penny and a bag of raisins. This was in 
accordance with the will of a man who died in 1586. 
Tn a mission church in London, also, hot cross buns 
were given to over a thousand destitute children. 
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MAKING AN OPPORTUNITY. 


Good stories and brilliant retorts are sometimes 
not as spontaneous as they seem. Several eminent 
humorists have been accused of preparing their wit- 
ticisms in private, to be shot forth in public as newly 
kindled sparks. 

But why should it matter? We who laugh and ad- 
mire have no cause for complaint, so long as the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing an occasion does not fall 


onus. But think of the poor wit’s anxiety when oc- | 


casions seem to elude him! 
A gentleman who has laboriously won some dis- 
tinction as a society man has a story abouta gun 


| chair 


| Will you taste my poppy-ice? 


| ~ 


| coffee blossom! 





which he used to deliver upon all occasions. 
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At a dinner-party one evening, he writhed in his 
for over an hour, waiting for a chance to intro- 
duce his story, but no opportunity presented itself. 
Finally he slipped a coin into the hand of a waiter, 
and whispered,— 


“When you leave the room again, slam the door.” 


The waiter slammed the door as directed, and the | 


man sprang:-to his feet with the exclamation,— 
“What's that noise? A gun?” 
“Oh no,” answered his host. 
door.” 
“Ah! I see. Well, speaking of guns reminds me 
of a little story.” 
The story was told, and its owner was gratified, if 
no one else was. 

a en 
LOQUACITY OF A STREET-VENDER. 
The arts of the Russian street-venders are well 

worth observation, says a writer on the manners and 
customs of the Empire. This observer often loitered 
near one of the ice-cream venders to divert him- 
self, and one morning took the trouble of writing 
down some of the eloquence with which the voluble 
fellow sought to allure his customers: “Your most 


“Tt was only the 


| obedient servant, sir,” he called out to a gentleman 


ata little distance, who was not thinking of him or his 
ice. “What is your pleasure? Ready directly! Oh, 
how hot it is to-day! One wants something to cool 
one! How? You will take vanilla? What—noth- 
ing? Iam very, very sorry! 

“Tce, ice, ice, the freshest, the coolest! Chocolate, 
vanilla, collee, rose-ice, all of the very best! Who 
| te a tes my exquis ite ice—my flower -bloom? 

“My ice is like a poppy. Come, my loveliest girl! 
Taste it only. You 
— i¢ mixed perhaps? Good, dearest, mixed it shall 

. like your cheeks, red and white. Will you please 
taste?” 
And thereupon he hands the ice, te og — 
| gled in a graceful mass of red and white. 

| looks embarrassed, but ends by taking the Gee 
spoon he flourishes in his right hand, and eating the 
olfe red. delicacy. 

“Blooming flower, poppy bloom, vanilla blossom, 
Who will take my most delicious | 
ice? See here, my good old father, red, red as a rose | 
jaud yellow as gold. Ah, you simpleton! give your 
copper for my gold.” 

Here he puts a little ia a glass and holds it in the 
airs 

‘Ah, how superb! How I should like to eat it my- 

self! But I am not rich enough. LTean’t afford it. 
Come, father, buy some of it, and then I can have a 
|taste. Here, take it, father, and much good may it 
do you. Ugh! how hot it is! I am half-melted. 1 | 
must have some ice.” 

He then tastes a little, turns up his eyes and raises 
his shoulders as if it were pure ambrosia. 

‘Ha, good mother, what are you gaping at? Does 
it make your mouth water? Truly, L cannot bear to 
see you there melting in the sun before my eyes. | 
Phere, try it! 

Aud he holds out his wooden spoon with a sample. 
The old woman laughs, must taste, and cannot get off 
under eight kopecks. 
his strain, which has scarcely ended when the sun has | 








finished his course for the day. @ | 


—ee 
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ASHAMED OF HER NAME. 
The modern way 





of changing and “twisting 
around” some honorable old family names indicates 
a mental vacuum in those who do it. 
which there is no stain is one of God's best gifts. 
Accept it, be thankful for it, and do it no dishonor by 
secking to put it aside for one more fanciful and fash- 
ionable, to which you have no right. We sympathize 
with the old farmer whose daugiter was ashamed of 
her name : 


When she first left her good old country hone, with 
its quiet, simple ways, for a year in a fashionable 





boarding- school, she signed her name, “sarah Jane | 


Smith,” and took no offence at being called Sally. 

Three months late r, her letters came home signed, 
“Sadie J. Sinith.’ 

Six months elapsed, and she had become. “8. Janie 
Smithe.’ 

Time rolled along, bringing in its wondrous chang- 
es, and when the June days came, she blossomed 
forth as “S. Jeannie Smythe.” 

Then her father hitched his old blind horse to the 
vegetable cart, and said,— 


“I’m goin’ ter bring that there Sal home, an’ let ’er 


| know that she can't bring ojeeom on the good old 


name o’ Smith by ringin’ in any more ‘y’ and ‘e’ 
e hi inges on it. 

“They can’t nobody say a word of harm agin my 
| branch o’ the Smith fam’ly. Pm roud of it, an’ glad 
I’m one of ’em. [reckon a month o’ right hard work 
in tater-time’ll let Sary Jane know that J-a-n-e don’t 
spell no ‘Jeanny’ 


ee ~~or = 
TEA-LOVING INSECTS. 


Every animal and plant has its parasite, and from | 


this general law, it seems, the tea-plant is not exempt. 
Two insects are described by Science as spending 
their lives in tea-drinking. They are the plague and 
pest of the Assam tea-gardens, and are known as the 
“tea-bug” and “‘tea-mite.” 


The mites spend their entire lives on the tea- plant, 
and are never known to attack any other leaf. They 


live in families and societies on the as side of the | 


full-grown leaf, and spin a delicate web for a shelter. 
They then puncture the leaves and pump out the liq- 
uid in the plant veins. 

They seem to become very dainty in their tastes, 
fora sprinkling of muddy water over their floor and 
tea-table is the only remedy known to check their 
ravages. Even this is not alwavs effectual. 


The tea-bug 1s still more destructive, and is evident- | 
ly possessed of an appreciation of the best kinds of | 


tea, since it always attacks those of a mild and deli- 
cate flavor. Such as afford harsh and rasping liquors 
are almost entirely free from its attacks. 





NOT OVERAWED. 


There are some incorrigible wags on whom the 
trappings of authority seem to make no impression. 
The colonel of an Alabama regiment, which served 
during the Rebellion, was famous for having every- 
thing done in military style. Once, while field-officer 
of the day, going on his tour of inspection, he came 
upon a sentinel sitting on the ground, with his gun 
taken entirely to pieces. The following dialogue then 
took place : 

Colonel—Don't you know that a sentinel, while on 
duty, should always keep on his feet? 

Sentinel (without looking up)—That’s the way we 


used todo when the war begun, but that’s outlawed 
long ago. 


Colonel (beginning to doubt if the man were really 


| on duty)—Are you the sentinel here? 


Sentinel—W ell, I’m a sort of a sentinel. 

Colonel—Well, I’m a sort of officer of the day. 

Sentinel—Well, if you'll hold on till I sort of git 
my gun together, I’ll give you a sort of salute. 





And the tempter again begins | persuade you to take something else, de- 


A name on | 





Colton’s Select Flavors of Choicest Fruits. 
Thousands of Gross Sold. Winning friends everywhere, 
See Advertisement in leading April and May Magazines. 

—— ~——__—_—_ 


WHEAT BAKING POWDER 





Atcontains no injurious ingre- 

Children often look pale and sick from no other ¢ It leaves no deleterious sub- 

cause than worms in the stomach and bowels. Give — the bread as all pure 

“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,” a simple yet effectual yt pe Oreatn of f Tartar and 

remedy, containing nothing injurious. Sold by all apoth- ‘go oe ee the Flour the 
ecaries. -25 cents a box. [Adv. highly important constituen 

Foject in the bran of the 





BEST LAUNDRY GLOSS. 


The same as used by all laundries, prepared for fam- 
ily use. aor package by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 
E NO Ss M. RIC KER, Riceville, Low Iowa, — 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
‘Combines a lasting odor with an Established 1429. NEW EW YORK, 
exquisitely delicate fragrance; at- 
Atwood 
Cologne! 





It makes a bette 
May — r and lighter 











tractive in appearance, delightful in GR ATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


—-, a Sonne nds itself to lady j 
or gentle 
Sid by Drugrists and Fancy Goods 
De alers. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 


sélected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
| tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
e | save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
Warranted absolutely pure | sradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
Cocoa, from which the excess of | | tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
Vil } ms Sanath | floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
Oil has been removed Ithasthree | weak point. We may wpe many a fatal shaft by keep- 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed ing ourse aves s ne Ht fortified ig pure blood and a prop- 
- cea a x erly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
and is therefore far more economi- | half pound tins, by grocers, labelled thus: 
cal, costing less than one cent a | JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, oe London, Engl land. 
strengthening, easily digested, and UND 
admirably adapted for invalids as go wore RO SHoy Crs 
well as for persons in health. The Improved 


W. BAKER & 1, Doreesor, Mas “KNICKERBOCKER " 


‘A GREAT TRIUMPH, 


PYLE’S PEARLINE, “the only invention for 
Easy Washing that is Absolutely Harmless, 
and that has won public confidence 
and become staple. 


Housekeepers are warned against peddlers 
from door to door, and grocers, also, who 
are trying to sell base imitations as PEARL- 
INE, by means of prizes, fancy cards, etc., 
etc. Don’t be deceived. PEARLINE is the 


only reliable article, and is never peddled| manuf’rs, KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
from door to door, but sells upon its own) w. a. Jounson, Prop’ r. ASTON, PI PENNA, 
merits, at all good grocery stores. If they | —_ aes 


NGLO-SWISS MI LK, 
CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 











“By a thorough ae Hy fe “natural laws which 

















And Suspender é 
Combined. 


Pat’d 1882. Imp. 1884. 


Expands the Chest and promotes Free Respiration. 

Prevents Children becoming Round-Shouldered, 

A perfect Skirt-Supporter for Ladies. 

Weight of Clothes rests upon the Shoulders. 

Physicians everywhere recommend them. 

No harness—simple—unlike all others. 

Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 

All sizes for Men, Women, Boys and Girls. 

The Cheapest and only Reliable Shoulder Brace. 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent — 
paid, on receipt of $1.00 per pair, plain, or ®1.50 per 
pair, silk-faced. Send chest measure. Address the 











pend upon it, they have an eye to their 
own interest and not yours. A fair trial 
| will prove its superiority over anything 
known for washing and cleansing. 
PEARLINE always bears the name of 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
You will save money by buying pound packages. 

















Are you a GIRL, or a BOYP A MAN ora WOMAN? No matter which, you must 
pay more or less attention to the SHOES YOU WEAR. They are an expensive part of 
| your dress, and subjected to the severest wear, and it is an important question in 
|every family, ‘““How Shall We Best PRESERVE “ vg them TIDY P” 


Bixby’s “Royal Polish,” 


FOR LADIES’, MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S SHOES, 


“Bixby’s Best” Blacking, 
FOR MEN’S AND BOYS’ USE. 
Stand Unrivalled for this Purpose! 


The rich gloss and flexible finish 
imparted by “ROYAL POLISH,” 
has secured an enviable position for it 
2 in all parts of the world. It does not 
| harden or crack the leather, 

“ROYAL POLISH” is sold at a 

| POPULAR PRICE, and our > friends should decline to accept from interested : 
| dealers something declared to be “Equally as good as Bixby’s.’ 

Test for yourselves “BIXBY’S ROYAL POLISH” against anything at 

any price, either Foreign or Domestic. Beyond the Quality of the Dressing 

| itself, we wish to call especial attention to the fact that BIXBY’S PATENT BOTTLE AND STOP- 
PER absolutely prevent the soiling of the hands and household effects while using the Dressing. 

The popular demand for a quick and brilliant polish—a nourisher and preserver of leather—is fully and 
only met by “‘BIXBY’S BEST” BLACKING. The decidedly Superior Quality of our Blacking is every- 
where acknowledged, and the name of “‘BIXBY’S BEST” has become a household word in all civilized countries, 

A Child’s Illuminated Alphabet or Picture Book mailed free on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


S. M. BIXBY & CO., 174 and 176 Washington Street, New York. 


THE PRIZE BANNER DESIGN. 


OUR NEW OFFER. 


With each Stamping Outfit we shall, from this date, give FREE 
the Prize Banner, 7x12, stamped on Garnet Felt, ready for Embroidery. 


THE PRIZE BANNER OFFER. 


Any person obtaining this outfit can compete for the prizes, which 
are as follows: Ist PRIZE, Ladies’ Gold Watch, worth $70; 2d Prizx, 
Gold Watch, worth $50; 3d Prize, Gold Watch, worth $40. The 
three persons who work this Prize Banner design with the greatest skill 
will be given the prizes. You will have until July 31st, 1885, to compete. 

We shall return to the owner all specimens which do not take the prizes. 

We also include with the Outfit a beautiful Garnet Felt Tidy, 14x18, 
stamped with a very popular design, “ 7wo is Company, Three is a Crowd.” 


WHAT THE OUTFIT CONTAINS. 


35 Parchment Stamping Patterns; 24 Artistic Initials, 13¢ inch in size; 2 
Stamping Pads, new style; 2 Boxes Best Stamping Powder, one white 
and one black; 10 Tablets of Silk; 1 Instruction Book, and Needles; 1 Felt 
Tidy, 14x18, stamped, for working with Owl Pattern; 1 Felt Banner, 7x12, 
stamped. If you should purchase these articles separately at the stores, 
they would cost you at least $4.60. We offer the Outfit complete for sale 
for only $1. Postage and packing, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ MANUAL OF FANCY WORK. 


With each Stamping Outfit we will include (provided you send extra 
stamps for the postage and packing on the book, which is 10 cents) a 
copy of the Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work. The book retails for 50 cts. 
F The above is the greatest offer in Art Needlework ever made. Only 
46 $1.20 for all mentioned above. Every Lady should take advantage of it. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MAY 28, 1885. 














THE TOMBLESS DEAD. 


DECORATION DAY. 
Does it matter how many years 
The slain of a holy strife 

Have lain in the mold? 

Do only the faithful tears 

Of the living—mother or wife— 
Their memory hold? 

Is fame but a mourner’s life? 
Can honor ever grow old? 


Some are dead who walk among men 
Unburied, and some live on, 
Though coffined in clay. 

Heroes! ye died not when 

The angel of battle won 

Your spirits away: 

And your deeds of years long gone 
Are the song of the land to-day. | 





For a life that strikes the grand 
Key-note of the music of man 
Forever will thrill 

Like a harp in a heavenly hand; 
And the thought that God began 
Is eloquent still, 

When all is perished that can 

Of the strong who served His will. 


Immortals! over the line 

‘To their mortal comrades yet 

They beckon and call: 

And far in the van their sigu 

Of stars in glory is set 

That covered their fall, 

When the last foe fearless they met, 
And stormed eternity’s wall. 


Under the willows to-day 

Their spirits and ours shake hands; 
For never forgot 

Is the patriot’s tryst of May, 
Where a soldier's headstone stands, 
And never a spot 

One reverent look commands 
Where a welcome waits us not. 


Gray warriors, maimed and searred, 
And tender women—the brave 


| bassador to the royal courts, and finally died in 
| Philadelphia, April 17, 1790, at the age of eighty- 


'and permanent engagements to tutor deficient stu- 


| He worked diligently at his trade, refused to 
| drink beer and strong drinks, saved his money, 
| returned to America, became a printer, publisher, 
author, Postmaster-General, member of Congress, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, am- 


four, full of honors; and there are now more than 
one hundred and fifty counties, towns and villages 
in America named after the same printer-boy, 
Benjamin Franklin, the author of ‘Poor Richard’s 
Almanac.” 

Poor Richard’s maxims had a healthy influence 
in moulding the character of the young republic, 
and in keeping the people frugal and democratic. 
They repeated the wise thoughts of ancient Scrip- 
ture in a modern way, and would to-day be useful 
in checking many of the dangerous tendencies of 
the times. 

———————~or—__—__—- 
SELF-HELP. 

Some months ago an article on self-support in col- 
lege appeared in the Companion. Its interest was 
mainly historical. In view of the great changes that 
have taken place in a quarter of a century in college- 
life and customs, changes that are not known and 
realized by writers of advice to boys and young men, 
it seems not out of place to offer to the reader a de- 
cription of the methods of self-help now in vogue in 
a leading New England college. 

First, comes private tutoring. To get private tutor- 
ing only two things are necessary : good-scholarship, 
and to be known as desiring such work. The latter 
requirement presents some difficulty to a new student, 
but after he has taught one pupil, and done good work, 
the way is clear. 

Tutoring in mathematics and natural science is 
much more easily obtained than in the literary studies. 
There are a few men in every class who have regular 


dents, but most work periodically, before examina- 
tions with men who encounter disadvantages, and 
after examination with those that are conditioned. 





And beautiful, come, 

With orator, priest and bard, 
Bringing tribute; and fair flags wave, 
And the muffled drum 

Throbs greeting o’er every grave 

To a soul that never is dumb. 


By the banks of the Sangamon, 
And the shore of Erie’s sea, 

The sepulchres twain 

Of the chiefs who slain passed on, 
New-hung with garlands shall be, 
And proud to the strain 

Of the chanting host of the free 
The martyrs auswer again. 


And martial column and tomb, 
every stone that carven speaks 

A couqueror’s praise, 

Is bright with banner and bloom— 
But who for the “missing” seeks, 
Struck down in the blaze 

Of battle, with fire-stained cheeks, 
And trodden from human gaze? 


la 






ton a hundred fields, 
thered in burial blind 
To mingled repose, 
Their story no marble yields, 
Nor curious heart, nor kind, 
One slumberer knows 
Where the death-roll waits unsigned, 
And silent to friends and foes, 








Oh, dress with your fairest flowers 

The ground where the brave “unknown” 
Are hidden from fame. 

Could we offer less? ‘They are ours, 
Though God's own record alone 

Can tell them by name; 

And our Land's best glory has grown 
From their dust who fell in the flame, 


We will keep All-heroes’ day 

For the lost of the battle-line 

Whe silently died: 

And the thanks of a raee shall lay 
Their leaf with laurels that twine 

The true and the tried, 

Till the named and the nameless shine 
In eulogy side by six 


THERON BROWN, 
- ~@e 


For the Companion, 


“POOR RICHARD.” 


The old maxim, “Jack at all trades, good at 
none,” is too often applicable to many of our 
young men—and women too—of the present day. 
To excel in some one profession or business takes 
, too much time. Even in our schools a system of 
measuring attainments by the ground gone over 
is too often the case. Said an anxious father, 
“Ilave you got through your arithmetic, my 
son?” 

“Not quite, father. But I can now see through,” 
responded the young student. In fact, to give the 


assertion some appearance of truth, he had bored | 


a hole through the last pages of his text-book, 
and almost as superficial are many apparent at- 
tainments. The sterling worth of the youth men- 
tioned in the following incident has been none too 
often cited as a model which could be followed 
with profit. 

About the year 1725 an American boy, some 
nineteen years of age, found himself in London, 
where he was under the necessity of earning his 
bread. He was not one of those who are “willing 
to do anything” because they know how to do 


nothing; but he had learned how to do something | 


well,—the art of printing,—and knew just where 
to go to find something to do. 

“Where are you from ?” inquired the foreman 
of the office to which he applied for work. 

“America,” was the answer. 

“Ah!” said the foreman. “From America! a 
lad from America seeking employment as a print- 
er! Doyou really understand the art of printing ? 
Can vou set type ?” 

The young man stepped to one of the cases, and 
in a brief space set up the following passage from 
the first chapter of John: “Nathaniel said unto 
him, Can there any good thing come out of Naz- 
areth? ' 

It was done so quickly, so accurately, and ad- 
ministered a delicate reproof so appropriate and 
powerful, that it at once gave him influence and 
standing with all in the office. 


Philip saith unto him, Come and see.” 





| five cents an hour; after Freshman year the average 


|} hard and there be a demand for such work, to one 
| dollar and fifty cents. 


| from two dollars and fifty cents to ten or twelve dol- 


| Some students earn from one hundred to three hun- 


In Freshman year the tutors usually get seventy- 


charge is one dollar, rising sometimes, if the work is 


Various reductions are made where two or more 
receive instruction together. This year in some 
studies adapted for the work some experienced tutors 
gave lectures just before examination at a fixed 
charge for each hearer. By this means the men made 


lars per hour. 

Next to tutoring in the amount of help rendered is 
waiting on clubs. Many clubs prefer a student waiter 
either from their own or some other class. 


dred dollars a year by playing organs and singing in 
the churches in the city and vicinity. 

The methods now to be mentioned do not become 
} available till Junior and Senior year. The first is 
| very attractive to most students—that of being a jour- 
| nalist. It is generally supposed that college papers 
}are published for the pleasure of the thing. The 
— of running a newspaper is associated with 

iaurd work. There is money in a college newspaper 
if there are brains behind it. 

There are four periodicals published in Yale with 
| four or five Senior editors each. 
| It is generally supposed that the proceeds when 
| divided give the editors from one hundred to three 
| hundred dollars each for the year’s work. 

Besides these literary papers there are three annu- 
als published, the successful editing of which requires 
care and artistic taste. Two of them are usually 
edited by two men, though in some cases one does all 
the work. These two yield their four editors about 
one hundred dollars each. 

Less attractive, and probably less remunerative, but 
of more practical value to the young journalist, is the 
position of correspondent to the New York papers. 
Three or four New York papers have such correspond- 
ents, who receive about ten dollars a column for their 
work. 

Besides these means, monitorships deserve men- 
tion. The Faculty appoint from two to five men as 
monitors to mark those present and absent. The 
j under-class monitors get thirty dollars a year, and 
the senior monitors fifty dollars, as their duties are 
more onerous, 

A_few extracts from class statistics will serve as a 
useful summary. “Thirty of the class have earned 
money while in college in the following ways: by 
tutoring, writing, running club, printing, singing in 
choir, playing organ, teaching short-hand. More than 
three thousand six hundred dollars have been earned 
by these methods, most of it coming from tutoring, 
one man supporting himself entirely in this way.” 
(Statistics of the class of ’83.) “Thirty-seven of the 
| class have helped support themselves in various ways 








of six years; she is very i 


te-he’d, and even speculated in a low voice as to who 
it might be—wife or sweetheart. . 
‘The commercial traveller heard what they said, and 
turning and holding the photograph so that the young 
ladies could see it, he said quietly but sternly,— 
“That is the picture of my little daughter, a child 
i ll, and I am summoned 
home, perhaps to see her die. But let me tell you 
that I would rather a thousand times know, at this 
moment, that she must now be laid in her grave, than 
to think she could ever grow up into a silly, dishonest 
woman, tempting and toying with souls to feed her 
own wicked vanity.” 
The two girls sank back out of sight, mortified and 
angry, yet conscious that they had found, in one trav- 
elling man, an honest-minded friend who had dared 
to give them a word of needful warning. 





FOR WHAT THEY HAVE DONE. 


Up and away, tike the dew of the morning, 
Soaring from earth to its home in the sun,— 

So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 

My name and my place and my tomb all forgotten, 
The brief race of time well and patiently run; | 

So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, | 
Only remembered by what L Lave done. 





Gladly away from this toil would I hasten, 
Up to the crown that for me has been won; 
Unthought of by man in rewards or in praises, | 
Only remembered by what I have done. j 
| 


Up and away, like the odors of sunset, | 
‘hat sweeten the twilight as darkness comes on, | 
So be my life—a thing felt but not noticed, 
And I be remembered by what I have done. 


Yes, like the fragrance that wanders in freshness, 
When the flowers that it came from are closed up | 
and gone, 
So would I be to this world’s weary dwellers, 
Only remembered by what | have done. 


Needs there the praise of the love-written record, 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone? 
The things we have lived for, let them be our story, 
We ourselves be remembered by what we have done. 
I need not be missed, if my life has been bearing, 
As summer and autumn moved silently on, 
The bloom and the fruit and the seed in its season, 
I shall still be remembered by what I have done. 
I need not be missed, if another succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in spring I have 
sown; 
He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by the 
reape 
He is only remembered by what he has done. 
Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 


Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, | 
Shall pass on to the ages—all about me forgotten, | 





! . 
Save the truth L have spoken, the things I have done. 
So let my living be, so be my dying; | 
So let my name be, unblazoned, unknown; 
Unpraised and unmissed, I shall be remembered, 
Yes, but remembered by what I have done. 
H. BONAR. 





THE END OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The true story of the last battle of the Revolu- 
tion is thus retold in Quizzism; and Its Key: It was 
the twenty-fifth of November, 1783,—a brilliant day,— 
that an excited crowd surged and shouted about Mr. 
Day’s tavern in Murray Street, New York. Cunning- 
ham, the vindictive British provost-marshal, stood at 
the foot of the flagpole from which floated the stars 
and stripes, the flag of the new Republic. 


“Come, you cur!”’ he shouted to Mr. me, “T give 
you two minutes to haul down that rag. I'll have no 


| such striped clout as that flying in the face of his 


Majesty’s forces!” 

“There it is, and there it shall stay!” said Day, 
quietly but firmly. 

Cunningham turned to his guard. 

“Arrest that man!” he ordered. ‘And as for this 
thing here, I’ll haul it down myself!” and seizing the 
halyards, he began to lower the flag. 

The crowd broke into fierce murmurs, uncertain 
what todo. But in the midst of the tumult, the door 
of the tavern flew open, and forth sallied Mrs. Day, 
armed with her trusty broom. 

“Hands off that flag, you villain, and drop my hus- 
band!” she cried; and before the astonished Cun- 
ningham could realize the situation, the broom came 
down é¢hwack! thwack! upon his powdered wig. 

Old men still lived not twenty years ago who were 
boys in that excited crowd, and remembered how the 
powdér flew from the stiff white wig, and how, 
amidst jeers and laughter, the defeated provost-mar- 
shal withdrew from the unequal contest, and fled be- 
fore the sweep of Mrs. Day’s all-conquering broom. 

Another incident, characteristic of the feeling dom- 
inant at the time, is told of the same day. Sir Guy 
Carleton, commander-in-chief of all his Majesty’s 
forces in the colonies, stood at the foot of the flag- 
staff on the northern bastion of Fort George. 

Before him filed the departing troops of his king. 
The last act of evacuation was almost completed, and 
as the commander-in-chief passed down to the boats, 
to the strains of martial music, the red cross of St. 
George, England’s royal flag, came fluttering down 
from its high staff on the northern bastion, and the 
last of the rear guard wheeled toward the ship. 

But Cunningham, the provost-marshal, still angered 





| since entering college, and very meagre returns on 
| 
| something over four thousand dollars. 
that double this amount would be nearer the correct 
figure. Eighteen have earned money by tutoring; six 
by writing and contributing to papers; three each by 
teaching; two by singing; and one each by drawing, 
as aclerk, farming, collecting, working in the library, 
as an organist, and by taking prizes. The sums earned 
vary from ten dollars to one thousand dollars, one 
individual having earned that amount during his 
course.” (Statistics class of *82.) 






— ~oer 
DESERVED REPROOF, 

There is a lesson for both parents and daughters in 
the following extract from the Detroit Free Press: 

There was a stir at a railroad station, and two pret- 
ty girls came aboard. They laughed and giggled; 
threw kisses to their friends at the depot; gave silly 
messages and good-byes, and, as the train started, 
they took a seat behind the commercial traveller. 
There were other seats vacant, but they preferred this, 


j and rustled into it with a series of little shrieks and | 


giggles. 


“Did you see Tom Barlow watching us, Nellie? 
Te-he.” 
“He'll be there to meet us when we go back, see if 
he isn’t, Kittie! Ha! ha!” 
| “Sav, he’s a drummer,” giggled Nellie, hunching 
| her friend toward the front seat. 
“A swell, aint he? Oh, my!” 
The traveller's lips were compressed, and he replied 
by ag look or motion to the vedo speech of the merry 
girls. 
| These were young ladies, dear reader, whose fath- 
} ers and mothers would have been greatly astonished 
| to learn that their daughters flirted. But then fath- 
ers and mothers are usually the last to know what is 
| going on among their own young people. 
“W-would you be so kind, sir, as to tell us what 
| time it is?” asked Nellie, in a meek little voice, while 
her companion tittered and looked out of the window. 
The next move was made by the gentleman. He 
| pase from his pocket a photograph, and looked at it 
| Saciiv. 
| The two young ladies did not see the photograph, 
or recognize whether it was man or woman, but they 


this point show their earnings to have amounted to | 
It is probable 


by the thought of his discomfiture at Day’s tavern, 
| declared roundly that no rebel flag should go up that 
| staff in sight of King George’s men. 

“Come, lively now, you blue-jackets!"’ he shouted, 
turning to some of the sailors from the fleet. “Un- 
reef the halyards, quick! Slush down the pole, knock 
| off the stepping cleats. Then let them run their flag 
| up if they can!” 

His orders were quickly obeyed, and the marshal 
| left the liberated city. Ina few minutes, Col. Jack- 
| son, halting before the flag-staff, ordered up the stars 

and stripes. 

“The halyards are cut, colonel,”’ reported the color- 
sergeant. ‘The cleats are gone, and the pole is 
slushed.”’ 

“A mean trick indeed!’ exclaimed the indignant 

| colonel. ‘A gold jacobus to him who will climb the 
staff and reef the halyards for the stars and stripes!” 

“T want no money for the job,”’ said a young sailor 
| lad, as he tried it manfully once, twice, thrice, each 

time slipping down covered with slush and shame. 

| “If yell but saw me up some cleats, I'll run that flag 
| to the top, in spite of all the Tories from ’Sopus to 
Sandy Hook.” 

Tying the halyards round his waist and filling his 
jacket pockets with cleats and nails, he worked his 
way up the flag-pole, nailing as he went. 

And now he reached the top, now the halyards are 
reefed, and as the beautiful flag goes up the staff, a 
mighty cheer is heard, and a round of thirteen guns 
salutes the stars and stripes and the brave soldier lad 
who did the gallant deed. 


— tor ———$—$—$—— 
TURCOMAN TABLE-MANNERS. 


That the people who live in the neighborhood of 
the Caspian Sea differ from us in their ideas of what 
constitutes good manners, politeness and hospitality 
is evident from the following description of a banquet 
given in honor of Mr. O'Donovan, the correspondent 
of a London newspaper, while at Hassan-Kouli: 


A dinner of boiled mutton and pilaf (boiled rice) 
mixed up in a single mess, was served in a large deep 
dish of tinned copper, laid on the floor. The entire 
company sat round, and fished out each a handful. 
Contrary to ordinary Mussulman habits, there was no 
preparatory washing of hands, and especially in the 
case of our host, “the hand that mingled in the meal”’ 
might have been more scrupulously clean. 

Each person boldly grasped a handful of rice, 








squeezed it into a ball in the m of his hand, and 
then clapped it into his mouth by a movement similar 
to that of a conjuror swallowing atable knife. Our . 
host, who seemed to have taken an especial liking to 
me, from time to time scraped pieces of mutton off 
the bones with his dirty thumb-nail, and threw them 
into my part of the dish, expressing his wonder at 
my small appetite for animal tood. 

The guests stuck their fingers one after the other into 
their mouths, thus removing the excess of rice and 
grease adhering to them. The meal concluded, tea 
was served, and as is usual all over this part of the 
East, it was served in porcelain bowls or glass tum. 
blers. It is drunk in prodigious quantities, very 
weak, oversweetened, and without milk or cream. In 
fact this latter is entirely unknown as an adjunct in 
all true tea-drinking countries. 

My attentive host, noticing that half-a-dozen flies 
were swimining in my tea, immediately plunged two 
of his great unwashed fingers up to his knuckles into 
my glass to fish out the intruders, and on each similar 
and oft-repeated bath on the part of the insects, it 
was only my own prompt action that prevented a 
repetition of the attention. 

On his part it was meant in the kindliest possible 
spirit, and the act was one of genuine politeness. He 
would have seen all the flies under the dominion of 
their ruler Beelzebub in his compatriot’s glass before 
he would have taken the same trouble. 





OLD-FASHIONED CORP’RAL WHALIN’. 


A teacher, whose school was in the far West, fur- 
nishes the following account of his examination by 
the director of the district: 


“You ever graddyated?” 

“No, sir.” a 

“Glad of it! Graddyates don’t half of ’em know 
beans when their head’s in the bag. Ever studied 
*stronomy ?”’ 

‘*No, sir, never.”’ 

“Big fool if you had. Ever go nosing round study- 
in’ the flory of a country—bottomy, they call it?” 

“Never, sir.” 

“You couldn’t teach younguns o’ mine if you hed. 
They was acrank here oncet tryin’ to make us b’leeve 
they was sech things ez male and female plants. 
Must o’ thought we hadn’t no sense. Do you go much 
on grammar?” 

“T think it a very useful study.” 

“7 think it a pack o’ stuff and clutterbosh! Don’t 
callate ter hev my boys an’ gals talk by rule an’ rote, 
an’ mincin’ things up tel they aint no sense in ’em. 
Do you fool ’way much time on feenology?” 

“Physiology? Yes; I think it an excellent thing 


| for boys and girls to study.” 


“Well, I aint so awful set agin that. I reckon it’s 
a good thing ter know what ter do when one busts a 
bined-vessel or breaks a leg. ’Taint much use to gals, 
though. They wouldn’t do nothin’ but set up a yell 
in either dilemmy, not if they was chock full o’ fee 
nology. Do you go any on what they call fizzogno- 
my 


“T do not teach it.” 

“Ye hadn’t better. A man didonce. He boarded 
with me fust week, an’ I ketched him up on his fiz- 
zognomy. My woman had fell down sullar an’ raised 
a turrible bump on her head. I got this smarty to 
mappin’ out her karacter from her bumps, an’ he said 
the welt she got fallin’ was combativeness onusually 
developed. He meant fightin’ stren’th. W’y, she 
could o’ whaled a lion ef it hed been so, an’ here she’s 
so delikit it clean tuckers ’er out ter hol’ up the hind 
eend o’ the waggin when I’m a-tarrin’ of it. Kin you 
spell clean through the oe. 

“No, sir. I am not a good speller.” 

“Haint? Better brush up thar then, or some 0’ 
our youngsters’ll down ye. That’s their main holt. 
How are you on figgers?” 

“Very good, I think. I can teach anything you 
2 care to have taught here, even to higher alge- 
bra.”” 

“Algebray! we aint no use fer algebray here! Some 
men blat ’way "bout a ekallin’ b or x, who couldn’t 
say the multiplication table backards ter save ‘em. 
Could you haul off yer coat an’ vest, crack yer fists, 
an’ lama six-footer of a youngster ef he was ter be 
sassy at ye?” 

“T would try to punish a very rebellious boy.” 

“Well, I'll give ye achance. We b’leeve in good 
old-fashioned corp’ral whalin’ here. No soft-sawderin’ 
‘ldo instid of it. Learn the youngsters good hoss- 
sense, an’ do ’way with all fol-de-rol. Learn ’em the 
vally o’ time an’ money, an’ how to figger, write, read 
an’ spell, an’ then turn ’em loose to paddle their own 
canoe, sez I.”’ 








— 
ENTERING THE CALF. 


All boys will feel sorry for Harry and Ned, and very 
sorry that so fine a calf as “Silver Horns” did not get 
the first premium when it was so well-deserved. The 
story is as follows : 


Harry and Ned were owners of a very fine calf, 
which their father had given them permission to en- 
ter for a premium at a cattle-show. hey were proud 
and happy boys when the day came and they had set 
- for the fair with their treasure in the wagon with 
them. 

They drove into the grounds where the fair was be 
ing held, unhitched the horses, spent all the money 
they had for gingerbread and peanut-candy, and, 
without further ceremony, waited for the blue ribbon 
of honor to be put on the budding horns of their 
really fine calf. 

“That’s a mighty fine calf,” said an old gentleman 
with brass spectacles and home-braided straw hat. 
“TI reely think it air ’bout the finest little critter I've 
seed yit.”’ 

The boys were happy then. 

“Lookee hyar,”’ said one of two sun-burned old 
farmers, halting by the wagon, “jess look at this lit 
tle animile. Aint it a beauty? slicker ’n purtier ’n « 
rale Jarsey. How much milk do her mother give to 
a mess, boys? Don’t callate on sellin’ ’er,eh? Her 
ekal aint to this show!” . 

“No,” said Harry. The boys were confident that lit 
tle Silver Horns would take the first premium now. 

“Of all the critters here, this would be my choice,” 
said a motherly-looking old lady, stopping at the wag 
on with her husband. “This calf would hey the firs! 
premium sure if J had the say so of it.” ; 

All day long the calf was the subject of admiration 
Old ladies called her a “nice little bossy,” old men 
said, she “‘couldn’t be beat,” and all agreed that s!: 
was the finest calf on the grounds, as she really wa- 

When evening came the boys rode home jubilant 
Their happiness and excitement knew no bounds. 
They rushed into the house shouting,— 

“She took it! First premium! Wasn’t any other 
calf one-tenth so fine! verybody said so!” 
“But where is the premium?” asked their father 

“Why! They'll send it out when the rush is over. 
won't they?” Ned asked. 

“Did the judges say they would?” asked the fatl« 

“Never saw any judges,” replied Harry. “But dozens 
of people said Silver Horns was the finest calf there.’ 

“Are you sure that your calf was properly entered ¢ 
asked the father. ‘Now tell me all about it. You 
ought to have a certificate of entry. Tell me exact!) 
how and where you entered the calf.” a0 

“Entered her?” cried the astonishd boys. “Why! 
we entered her at the gate, to be sure.” 


44> 
+o 


“CUM THAR.” 


The countryman who sent a dentist the followi! & 
order for a set of teeth, probably had to “cum th: 
before he got them: 

“My mouth is three inches acrost, five eighths inc! 
es through the jaw; some hymocky on the eds 
shaped like a horseshoe, toe forward. If you ws 
me to be more pertik’lar, I shel hev to cum ths 
Yours truly ——-.”— Troy Times. 
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For the Companion, 
MEMORIAL FLOWERS. 


By the meadow brook-side 

Crocuses are growing; 

On a grassy bank, there, 

Buttercups are showing; 
Sweet arbutus, pink and white, 
Star-tlowers, daisies, brave and bright, 

Everywhere are blowing. 
Dear, dewy violets 

Hide among the grasses; 
Haste to seek them out, 

Little lads and lasses. 
Columbines, anemones, 
Primroses and what-you-please, 

Bloom by wild-wood passes. 


4 
> 





For the Companion. 
TEDDY’S “’MORIAL DAY.” 


“Hadn’t I better wake him?” asked Teddy’s | 
mamma, standing in the doorway, with her hands | 
full of flowers. 

“T wouldn’t,” said 
Teddy’s Aunt Nelly. 


“He'll be cross if he ! 
doesn’t have his nap ij 
out. 


He’s better off iy St ae 
at home, anyhow; a0 cee i 
there'll be such a 
crowd!” 


“T don’t know but he is,” 
said mamma, a little doubt- 
fully. “Well, Pll bring him 
a paper of cocoanut drops. 

I meant to take him, though.” 

“He won’t care if le doesn’t go,” said Aunt 
Nelly. “I don’t think boys care much about such 
things.” 

Aunt Nelly didn’t know. 
boy herself. 

If she could have seen Teddy when he woke up, 
half an hour later, she would have changed her 
mind, for Teddy did care very much. But he was 
a brave little man, and it isn’t like a man to cry; 
so he choked back a sob, and winked away one or 
two tears, and decided in a brave little manly 
way to make the best of it. 

The best was very good in Teddy’s case. Betty 
gave him a plate of crisp little cakes, and told 
him she would give him more when those were 
gone; and she promised to make him a saucer-pie 
next baking-day. 

You see, Betty knew little boys did care. 

Teddy went out in the summer-house to eat his 
cakes. The flowers were all gone from the gar- 
den—all but Teddy’s own Johnny-jump-ups, and 
one cinnamon rosebud that had been overlooked, 
perhaps. 

Teddy wondered if the bud felt lonesome and 
sorry because it had been left behind. He pitied 
it in his heart, and as he passed the rosebush, he 
held the bud to his lips and breathed gently upon 
it. 


She never was a little 


“You're just like me, little rosy-bud,” said he, 
in his funny, grave way. “I didn’t go to ’Morial 
Day, and you didn’t, too. Both of us didn’t.” 

The cakes tasted good, but before Teddy had 
eaten more than two of them he heard a soft little 
cough, and when he looked out through the lat- 
tice-work, he looked right into a pair of eyes. 
They were very big, black, bright eyes, and they 
belonged to a little boy about Teddy’s own age. 
He was a barefooted little boy, with no jacket and 
no hat to speak of—only the crown of one; but 
he beamed through the lattice at Teddy in a very 
friendly manner. After the first minute Teddy 
didn’t feel at all frightened. 

“Why, come in,” said he, “and I'll give you a 
cake.” 


| 











COMPANTON. 











The little boy climbed the ion which was | 
close by the summer-house, and in a minute more 
was sitting beside Teddy, with a cake in each | 
hand. He was a nice little boy, for he mel 
Teddy politely and took off his hat-crown. 


“We'll have more when these are gone,” said | 


Teddy. “My name’s Thaddeus Gould. What’s 
yours ?” 
“Dick,” answered the little stranger; “and the 


rest of it’s Lincoln.” 

“Didn’t you go to ’Morial Day, either?” asked 
Teddy. 

“No,” said Dick, gravely. ‘I tried to find some | 
posies, but I couldn’t—not a single one. But | 
mother said Kitty wouldn’t mind.” 

“Who's Kitty ?” asked Teddy. 

The big black eyes glistened. 

“Kitty—Kitty’s my little sister that died.” 

“Oh!” said Teddy; and he didn’t say another 
word, but pushed the plate of cakes along the 
bench towards Dick. | 

“T wanted the flowers for Kitty,” Dick opened | 
his heart to say, pretty soon. ‘She always liked 
’em so. She was real smart and cunning—Kitty 
was. She wasn’t but two years old when she died, 
and she knew most all of her A B C’s.” 

“Why!” said Teddy. And then a sudden | 
thought came to him. “Did—did Kitty like | 








| Johnny-jump-ups, Dick ?” 


“Oh yes!” said Dick. 

“And a cinnamon rosy-bud ?” 

“Oh yes!” said Dick. 

“That’s just what I’ve got,” said Teddy, “and 








I'll give ’em to Kitty. I don’t be- 
lieve mamma’ll care.” 

“Kitty didn’t be put in the cem’- 
tery,” said Dick ; “mother said she’d 
be so lonesome, kind of, there all alone. My lit- 
tle sister Kitty’s buried under a maple-tree in our | 
yard. She died right away after we come to live | 
here—mother’n I; only a little while ago.” 

“Oh,” said Teddy. He never had a little sister | 
of his own, but he kept thinking all the time he 
was picking the Johnny-jump-ups how he would | 
feel. if it were his little sister who had died and 
been buried under a maple-tree. 

“I’m real sorry,” said he to Dick. ‘Pick every 
one you can find, for Kitty—every single one.” | 

He blew gently into the heart of the rose-bud, | 
too, thinking to make it open more. | 

“Little rosy-bud,” he whispered, ‘“‘we are going 
to ’Morial Day, after all—both of us are.” 

He asked Betty if he might go, and Betty, when 
she had asked a great many questions of the 
black-eyed little boy, said yes, and filled their 
pockets with cakes, and called Teddy back, after 
he started, to give him a kiss. 

It was a wee house that Dick lived in, but it was 
as neat as wax. Dick’s mother was sewing, but 
as soon as she saw the little boys she put down 


| I didn't go to your ’Morial Day 





ters—uneven, crooked ne. as if somehow the | 
hand that made them had trembled sadly : 
“Dear little Kitty. 
Two years old.” 


A great lump rose in Teddy’s throat. He looked 


| at Dick and his mother; and all of a sudden his 


eyes were blinded with hot tears, and he put out 

his hands and touched Mrs. Lincoln’s dress; and 

in another instant Mrs. Lincoln had her boy in one 
arm, and Teddy in the other, and they were all | 
crying together, beside Kitty’s grave. | 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Teddy to his mamma 
that night. “I had to cry; and the lady said I | 
couldn't know what a lot of good I’d done her. | 

What did she say that for, mamma? But I’m glad | 

» I had such a nice 

one myself, I and the little rosy-bud did.” 

“Dear child,” whispered mamma, softly, over 
the nodding head. 

‘‘Wasn’t mine a good ’Morial Day, mamma ?” 

“I think it was, Teddy.” 

ApA CARLETON STODDARD. 
a 
A LITTLE GIRL, four years old, started with a 

wreath and bouquet to attend memorial services 

with her brothers. She soon came back in great 
haste, and wanted a sword. Her mamma told 
her she had no sword for her, supposing 
she meant one of paper or flowers. 
“Why, mamma!” she exclaimed, 

“Haven’t we got to march and fight 

the foe ?” 





For the Companion, 


MISTAKES. 


Two blue eyes ’neath a big straw hat. 
What are the blue eyes looking at? 


Two gray eyes, so bright and wee; 
What Jo you think the gray ones see? 


Blue eyes see, by the dusty road, 
Under a toadstool, one small toad. 


Gray ones see, ’neath a parasol, 
One little girlie—that is all. 


Girlie thinks, “Wish my nurse was here. 
His little parasol’s ever so queer.”” 


Toadie thinks to himself, ‘Oh, lawk! 
Just see that toadstool, it can walk !”” 


——_$__$_____<@——___—_ 
For the Companion. 
NINA. 


Nina was the name of a skye-terrier. 
beautiful brown eyes, half-hidden by shagg 





her work. She knew the flowers were for Kitty’s 
grave before Dick told her so. 

| “See, mother, aint there a lot! and aint they 
pretty, mother? He gave ’em to me. O mother, 
won’t Kitty be glad!” 

And then Dick’s mother arranged the flowers | 
with loving care, letting one or two unseen tears 
fall on them, perhaps; and taking Teddy and 
Dick by the hand, she led them into the tiny yard 
behind the house. There was the maple-tree, and 
there was Kitty’s grave, marked with a plain 





board, painted white and inscribed with black let- 





| quick to obey. She was good-tempered and affec- 
tionate; and she was a very nice playmate for the 
| children. She was very kindly treated, and a 
great pet. 
One night, when all the family were in bed, 
Nina came to her owner’s door, and scratched and 
whined. She usually slept quietly all night; so 






















other, so that the central letters will form the 
given to a certain day in May. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1, 
CENTRAL 
The flowers whose emblems are here given are to 
be written down in regular order, one underneath the 


FLORAL ACROSTIC, 


name 


Where an omission is made in a quotation, it is to 


be filled with the name of the flower whose emblem 
precedes it. 


1. Emblem of delicacy and elegance. 

“The —— throwing wide her elegant sweets, 
The deep dark green of whose unvarnished leaf 
Makes more conspicuous and illumines more 

T ‘he bright profusion of her natural stars.”’—Cowper. 

- Emblem of coquetry. 
“—_., a colle ‘ge youth, that flashes for a ds ay.”? 
3. Emblem of Spring, 
“Beside a fading bank of snow 
A lovely blew.”’— Percival. 
4. Emblem of humility. 





“The —— 
Yellow and bright, as bullion unal- 
loyed, 
4 blossoms.”’— Cowper. 
-E mblem of inconstancy. 
‘A tuft of evening 
O’er which the wind may hover till 
it dozes; 
Over which’ it well might take a 
pleasant sleep, 
But that ‘tis ever startled by the 





leap 
Of buds into ripe flowers.”’— Keats. 
6. Emblem of 
faithful love. 
“The litthe —— that 
at evening closes.” 
— Spencer. 
7. Emblem of 
merriment. 
“Let dimpled mirth 
his temples twine 
With tendrils - of 
the laughing vine.” 
—wNScott 


8. Emblem of per- 
fect love, 
“Streaky ———, jet 


and gold, 





AP TY Oe a 














She had | 
hair, | 
long, drooping ears, and nimble feet, that were | 


he thought there must be something the matter, 


and followed her down stairs. 

She led him to the front door, which he found 
| had been left unlocked. 
| ened, she went back to bed, satisfied. 


As soon as it was fast- | 


| 


Dearly priced whenever sold, 
Rich in color, low and sweet.’”’-— Mary Howitt. 
The words forming the above puzzle are not all of 
the same length. CYRIL DEANE. 
€ 
2. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

The answer consists of 52 letters, and is a sentence 
that should be borne in mind on Decoration Day. 
Letters are to take the place of numbers. 

Let us 14, 31, 30, 34, 35 the 18, 9, 23, 49, 3 and 1, 48, 
45, 47, 50, 51, 52 ones who left 5, "Mi, 23, 9, 39, 40 and 
home and who 33, 17, 28, 36, 2, 38 and 21, 10, 22, 24 for 
you and me. Muny possessed 12, 26, il, 27, 19, 32 
hearts, and there were 16, 43, 42, 46 who did not con- 
sider it a 44, 6, 8, 7 to die for their country. Our loved 


ones are but 25, 20,4, 32tous. “May they 35, 15, 29, 13 
in peace. oneenm 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 










i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
1. PEN] TE cost. WHIT | SUN | TIDE. 
TE WHITE 
2 JOTHAM JoT HAM 
EATABLE EAT ABLE 
RINGWORM RING WorRM 
UNFITTED UNFIT TED 
SAMPHIRE SAMP HIRE 
ALLOWING ALL OWILNG 
LACERATEDLACE RATED 
EARNEST EAR NEST 
METED MET Ep 
3QuENCHED First title: 
U NMoOoOORE D . 
E s P O U 8 E D COUNTESS OF KENT. 
ERRBRBANTRY 
NEErRTIME 
oO B S T Elalc LE Second title: 
TPaaw?egwsaer?s 
‘ R O 8 S O R E QUEEN OFENGLAND 
NAF FOWL S 
rRevrFerA 8 
LENaAKAMA Third title: 
Ans @2aews tft 
N A I wt N A LI UL EMPRESS OF INDIA. 
wWearwetites 
4. PRAY 
ROS E 
AS PA 
YEAR 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
$1.75 a year, paymentin advance. NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during ths 


ear. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by, mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 





Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us inaletter must do iton thelr own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 

y efore the date opposite your name on 
can be changed, 
nees,—Remember 

y wh 


that the Publishers 
nu a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearazes must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as We cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper Is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 












The Date against your name on the margin of} 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is | 





The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, | 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- | 
RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, | 
Mass. 








For the Companion, 
SOME NERVOUS SYMPTOMS. 


A person of good digestive powers, a generous liver, 
engaged in a business that makes large demands on 
the brain, and having every appearance of vigorous 
health, shows signs at length of impaired digestion 
and of weakened liver and kidneys. 

He is treated for gastric derangement, without ef- 
fect. He is annoyed with a buzzing, clicking, or pul- 
sating sound in his ear,—tinnitus aurium,—which 
may be constant while he is awake, and may even in- 
terfere with his sleep. 

He may feel at times on the point of falling (vertigo), 
and he may even stagger and fall. His memory may 
so far fail as to interfere with his business. He be- 
comes fearful of paralysis, softening of the brain, or 
of some other grave orgunic disease. 

Now with such a one there is, in all probability, no 
organic trouble whatever. These symptoms are main- 
ly of a nervous character—though far enough from 
being imaginary. : 

Nor is the chief trouble with the digestion, though 
many symptoms additional to the above may seem to 
indicate it. On the contrary, the man digests more 
food than his body needs—more than can be assimi- 
lated. Indeed, this is often the secret of his trouble. 

The liver—the great strainer of the system—is una- 
ble to dispose of the large amount of effete matter 
brought to it, and thus prepare it for ultimate elimi- 
nation by the kidneys. Hence it is left to circulate 
as uric acid, to cause gout in some, and in others to 
give rise to such nervous symptoms as we have re- 
ferred to above. 

The main relief must come from a properly regu- 
lated diet. The liver, however, must for a time— 
months, perhaps—be helped with mild saline laxa- 
tives. Hunyadi water is among the most effective, 
but common soda is good. 


a 
A TURCOMAN COLLEGE. 


Among the semi-civilized inhabitants of Central 
Asia, education is of a very limited character, and 
consists principally in learning to read the Koran. 
The college at Gumush Tepé is a fair specimen of 
such institutions, and is thus described by the author 
of the “The Merv Oasis :"" 

“My kibitka (house) was within thirty feet of the 
river’s edge. In the intervening space, standing ona 
kind of earthen pier, and protected by boards against 
the action of the current, stood another kibitka, of 
unnsually large dimensions. This was the mosque 
attended by the more select portion of the community, 
and it was the only instance I had seen of a covered 
building used for religious purposes by the Turco- 
mans. 

“In the intervals between the hours of prayer this 
edifice was utilized as a medress¢, or college, in which 
candidates for the priesthood were instructed in read- 
ing, writing, and the precepts of the Koran, by an 
ahound, or professor, who passed as the possessor of 
great erudition. 

“He was a square, solidly-built man of about fifty 
years of age, with a suspiciously Tartar-looking nose, 
a slight chin-tuft, and still slighter mustache. He 
habitually wore spectacles, which imparted to his 
countenance, for a resident of Gumush Tepé, a won- 
derfully sagacious and learned look. He was an Ooz- 
beg, from Bokhara, and had studied theology at the 
college of Samarcand. Besides his professional func- 
tions, he also exercised those of timber and general 
merchant to the community. He was very active, and 
seemed to sleep but little. His class of some fifteen 
students, all young men of about seventeen or eight- 
een years of age, generally assembled about midnight, 
and from that time until three in the morning there 
was an incessant babble of tongues within this Cen- 
tral Asian seminary. 

“All the pupils were engaged simultaneously in 
reading from the Koran at the highest pitch of their 
voices, which were not very feeble ones. ‘Turcomans, 
from living constantly in the open air, and conversing 
on horseback, have naturally vigerous voices, and 
habitually speak in very loud tones. Indeed, I have 
often seen two of them, seated at the same fire, within 











a house, adopt the same stentorian tone in conversa- 
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tion as if they were addressing each other from oppo- | 
site sides of the river. By this it may be imagined 
that the uproar within the medressé was no ordinary | 
one, and that, being only a few feet removed from my 
dwelling-place, it was not easy to go to sleep under 
such circumstances. 

“Towards three o’clock, by which time they seemed | 
to become rather fatigued, the professor took up the | 
chorus, and commenced to expound the Koran in a! 
pompous and pretentious tone, and daylight would be 
well-advanced before he thought fit to desist. 

“During the remainder of the day he attended to 
his secular affairs, or kept an eye upon his college, to 
see that no unauthorized intrusions took place within 
its holy precincts; and I have more than once seen 
him, spectacles on nose and stick in hand, furiously 
chasing a multitude of hens and geese out of this 
Trans-Caspian temple of theology.” 





> 
AN ALLOPATHIC HEN. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Times writes 
the following laughable account of the result of a 
number of hens finding an allopathic physician’s pills : 

Dr. Jones, who practises in a suburb of this city, 
has an elaborate machine for making pills. The doe- 
tor’s practice is quite extensive, and when he puts 
the machine in operation the result is enough to scare 
a nervous patient into convalescence or spasms. 


Not long ago Dr. Jones made several quarts of pills, 
and waited for a bright day to dry them. As soon as 
he got a good look at the sun, he spread the pills care- 
fully on the roof of a convenient outbuilding, and 
drove off to see his patients. 

About half an hour after the doctor’s buggy had 
disappeared Mrs. Jones heard an unusually vociferous 
squawk from the rooster in the backyard, but she did 
not have curiosity enough to investigate the cause, 
being confident that no colored brother would invade | 
the chicken reservation on such a bright day. If she | 
had looked, she would have seen the rooster perched 
on the root of the outbuilding eating pills as though 
he were laying up for seven lean years of famine. 

Attracted by the rooster’s summons to the banquet 
and his evident enjoyment thereof, one or two hens 
flew up to the top of the shed, and proceeded to devour 
the pills. They cackled and clucked a little after sat- 
isfying their appetites, and more hens came. Then 
more hens cackled. Then there were still more henc, 
and Jess pills. The increased volume of the cackling 
indulged in by the hen convention finally attractec 
Mrs. Jones’s attention again, and she went forth to 
learn the cause. She didn’t learn it just then, for the 
entire cause was concealed within the hens. Nota 
pill was to be seen. Two or three hens lay on the 
ground writhing from the effects of blue mass. The 
unfortunate rooster sat grimly ina fence corner labor- 
ing under a dose of podophyllin. 

Two hundred and thirty-seven pills were found in 
the craw of one of the chickens which was killed for 
dinner that day. Nobody could explain how they got 
there till the doctor came home. He examined the 
shed, and the pills taken from the slain chicken’s 
craw, and said one or two little words. The family 
dined that day on eggs bought at the grocery store. 





+> 
LITERAL. 


An honest but rather verdant young man was em- 
ployed to guard the entrance to a large manufactur- 
ing establishment, over the door of which were the 
words, “No Admittance.” There were occasional 
intruders notwithstanding the forbidding sign. 


Late in the morning of Simon’s first day of ser- 
vice, a well-dressed stranger made his appearance at 
the door. 

“Go back; you can’t come in here!” said Simon, 
very decidedly. 

“What?” said the stranger, in evident surprise. 

“You can’t come in here, I say.” 

“But, fellow, 1” 

“Go’way! No buts about it. 
and am going to stand by ’em.” 

“Don’t you understand that”—— 

“T understand that only the employees, as they call 
’em, can come in here, and all them have red tickets 
to show.” 

“But, man, Iam the proprietor here.” 

“That don’t make no diffrence. You couldn’t come 
in if you owned the whole works.” 

The man was taught the meaning of the word 
“proprietor” afew moments later, so that he is not 
likely to forget it. 





I know my orders 


> 
HARD-EARNED. 

The following amusing incident may be quite true. 
It is gratifying to know that the man who did the 
kicking always had the good grace to feel ashamed of | 
himself. | 





“What's the matter with you, Uncle Mose?” | 
“De bizness manager, Mr. White, has not kicked | 
me inthe last two mumfs. Not once has he lifted his 
foot agin me.” 
“T ordered him not to kick you again. I don’t al- | 
low anything of that kind in this establishment. I | 
intend that nobody shall hurt your feelings, Uncle | 
Mose.” | 
“Ef I don’t get no kicks, se gwinter quit.” | 
*Are you crazy? Do you want to be kicked and 
cuffed about?” 
“Yes, sah, Ldoes. Ebery time de bizness manager | 
kicked or cuffed my ears when he was mad he got 
ashamed of hisself arteward, and gub me a quarter. | 
I’se done lost enough money already wid dis heah | 


foolishness hurtin’ my feelings. 
+> 
PLAYED CHOPIN. 
The April sun, which had borrowed from July some 


of its intensity, was pouring its melting rays into the 
back yard of the MeGush family. 


Rosalind, with her hair in crimping-pins, sat onthe 
back piazza, suggesting to her mother how the car- 
pet should be properly flayed. 

“I think, ma,’ said she, sweetly, “that right on 
that breadth, that was in front of the sofa, there is 
some dust yet.” 

“IT should say so. When I was your age, young 
gentlemen knew enough to wipe the mud off outside, 
rather than use the carpet for a door-mat.” 

Rosalind, crushed, stole grievously into the house, 
and played “Chopin’s Op. 45” in the minor key.— 
Hartford Post. 





+ 
THE VIOLIN, 


A teacher in a rural district was preparing an even- 
ing entertainment, with the assistance of his pupils. 
Hearing of a young man in the neighborhood who 
was said to be an excellent performer on the violin, 
the teacher called to ask his assistance. 

“T understand that you play the violin. Would you 
be willing to let me put your name down on my pro- 
gramme for a violin solo?” 

“I reckon yer a little mistaken, mister,” was the 
reply. ‘I don’t play no so-lows, nor so-highs either, 
on no violin. But if ye want old ‘Munny-musk’ sawed 
out of the best fiddle, ’m the man yer lookin’ | 
arfter.” 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 
+> 


Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is of great value in all wasting disorders. Its 
strengthening and fattening properties are attested by 
the hundreds of thousands who have used it and by the 
medical profession. It is especially useful after pneu- 
monia, in healing the lungs and building up the system. 
We will send a four-ounce sample free for trial, except- 
ing express charges. Address, Scott & Bowne, 152 
South 5th Ave., New York. [Adv. 


METCALE’S SACHET POWDERS 


Heliotrope, Violette and Jockey Club. 
Impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to 
Stationery, Gloves, Clothing and Toilet 
Articles. Sample package mailed upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, in stamps. Sold by all 
first-class druggists, and supplied by 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD 


Embodies the elements of a complete and nutritious diet, 

Supplying to the youngest infant a food easy to digest, 

The most nourishing and economical. It agrees witha 

Larger percentage of bottle-fed children than any other, 

Especially during the extreme heat of Summer, making 

Sound, firm flesh, and checking the severest diarrhea, 

Many “foods” require the addition of cow’s milk; this 
being often 

Impure or diseased, places such preparations at great 
disadvantage, 

Leaving “Nestle’s Food” peerless,—water only being 
necessary; while it 

Keeps perfectly fresh, each tin being hermetically sealed 








| Faultless in constituents—milk, wheat and sugar, it 


Occupies a prominent position through the reecom- 
mendations 
Of leading physicians in Europe and America, thus 
Distinguishing it as the most reliable substitute for 
Mother’s Milk: 
Consult your physician about NESTLE’S FOOD, 
then ask your druggist for it. 





-LUNDBORG’S 


| Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Laly of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
Rhenish Cologne. 


Samples of above five articles prepaid to your near- 

| est Express Office (which should be —— for Fifty 
Cents—Money Order, Stamps or Currency. Address 

YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., N.Y. 


WHERE TO CO 


—FOR— 


A SUMMER TRIP 


Is a question that can be easily answered after an 
examination of the elegant Illustrated guide to the 
resorts of Minnesota and Dakota, which is now 
being published by the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
| Manitoba Railway. Sent free on receipt of two- 
|cent stamp. Address C. H. WARREN, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn, 
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: ese Corsets are especially constructed with two curved Springs so as to fit e 
Shoulder-Blades, and another spring to support the Spine, both made of the 


spring, thus creating a Complete Support for the 
Irritation, Round Shoulders, Stooping Hab 


Spine, Kidneys and allied diseases, 





school, 

They support the S 
manner, imparting gracetul carriage to the wea 
ing full action to the lungs, ¢ 
SET in every respect, and are m 








le of fine Cout 
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xactly on and support the 
very finest tempered clock 


Spine, sure to relieve or Cure Back-Ache, Spinal 
: mad ——— Li vy in the Hip, Diseases of the 
% ~ song. *y supply a Coverir mg oreby — 
the spine from Cold and give a smoothness He fi Seek of She dten, celine aan o eames ont 
most necessary Corset for general wear, and of the greatest benefit to Children and Y 


t to the back of the dress, making them a valuable and 
oung Ladies attending 


ine, relieve the muscles of the back, brace the shoulders ina natural and easy 
y Without discomfort, ex 
id health and comfort to the body. Take the place of the ORDINARY CoR- 


anding the chest, thereby giv- 


y il, in the best manner. They are highly recommended by the 
leading Modistes, the fashionable Dressmakers, and the most eminent Physicians in the United States and Europe. 


SOLD BY LEADING HOUSES EVERYWHERE AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


Ladies’ Spinal Supporting Corset, without Shoulder-Brace .............0...cccee00 
Ladies’ Spinal Supporting Corset, with Shoulder-Brace combined, made of Extra 


Ladies’ Spinal Supporting Abdominal Corset, without Shoulder-Brace . 
Ladies’ Spinal Supporting Nursing Corset, without Shoulder-Brace .... 
Misses’ Spinal Supporting Corset, with Shoulder-Br: 


eeseeeeeees 1.50 
fine 


Coutil, double stitched....... 








10 to 14 years 


, vad 
Young Ladies’ Spinal Supporting Corset, Shoulder-Brace, 14 to 18 years... 


Samples sent free to any address on receipt of price. 


Reliable Agents Wanted. Liberal Pay, Apply 





Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
at once, 


LEWIS SCHIELE & C0., 390 Broadway, New York. 
















* “ny TCH BULBS. 


9 
Every home can have a fine dis- 
play of these lovely flowers at a trifling 
cost by getting the bulbs direct from the 
famous growers, 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON, 
Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland, 


who deliver all packages free in New York city, packi1 


n 
™ freight, duty, ete., included. Apply early for Mustrated Fait 
Catalogue, and send your order before July 15. This trill appear but once. Address, mentioning Companion, 


DE VEER & BOOMKAMP, (Successors to J. A. DE VEER), 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada. 


19 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE KING OF ARRAGON. 


The grief of Ferdinand, King of Arragon, for the loss 
of his brother, Don Pedro, who was killed during the 
siege of Naples, is affectingly deseribed by the historian 
Mariana. It is also the subject of one of the old Spanish 
Ballads in Lockhart’s beautiful collection. 


There were lights and sounds of revelling in the van- 
quished city’s halls, 

As by night the feast of victory was held within its walls, 

And the conquerors filled the wine-cup high, after years 
of bright blood shed; 

But their lord, the King of Arragon, ‘midst the triumph, 
wailed the dead. 


He looked down from the fortress won, on the tents and 
towers below, 

The moonlit sea, the torchlit streets—and a gloom came 
o'er his brow; 

The voice of thousands floated up, with the horn and 
cymbal’s tone; 

But = heart, ’midst that proud music, felt more utterly 
atone, 






And he cried, “Thou art mine, fair city! thou city of the 
ea! 


But. oh! what portion of delight is mine at last in thee? 

I am lonely ’midst thy palaces, while the glad waves past 
them roll, 

And the soft breath of thine orange-bowers is mournful 
to my soul. 


“My brother! oh, my brother! thou art gone—the true 
and brave, 

And the haughty joy of victory hath died upon thy grave; 

There are many round my throne to stand, and to march 
where L lead on; 

There was one to Jove me in the world, my brother! thou 
art gone! 


“In the desert, in the battle, in the ocean -tempest’s 
wrath, 
We stood together, side by side; one hope was ours—one 
h; 


ath; 
Thou hast wrapped me in thy soldier’s clouk, thou hast 
fenced me with thy breast; 
Thou hast watched beside my couch of pain—oh! bravest 
heart, and best! 


“I see the festive lights around—o’er a dull, sad world 
they shine; 

I hear the voice of victory—my Pedro! where is thine ? 

The only voice in whose kind tone my spirit found reply! 

© brother! Lhave bought too dear this hollow pageantry! 


“I have hosts, and gallant fleets, to spread my glory and 
my sway, ¢ 

And chiefs to lead them fearlessly—my friend hath 
passed away! 

For the kindly look, the word of cheer, my heart may 
thirst in vain, 

And the face that was as light to mine—it cannot come 
again! 

“I have made thy blood, thy faithful blood, the offering 
for a crown; 

With love, which earth bestows not twice, I have pur- 
chased cold renown; 

How often will my weary heart ‘midst the sounds of 
triumph die, 

When I think of thee, my brother! thou flower of chiv- 
alry! 


“Lam lonely—I am lonely! this rest is even as death! 

Let me hear again the ringing spears, and the battle- 
trumpet’s breath; 

Let me see the fiery charger foam, and the royal banner 
wave— 

But where art thou, my brother? where ?—in thy low and 
early grave!” 

And louder swelled the songs of joy through that victo- 
rious night, 

And faster flowed the red wine forth, by the stars’ and 
torches’ light; 

But low and deep, amidst the mirth, was heard the con- 
queror’s moan— 

“My brother! oh, my brother! best and bravest! thou 
art gone!” 

—Mrs, Hemans. 
—_———~+or— 


For the Companion. 


EMINENT YOUNG MEN. 
By E. P. Whipple. 
SECOND PAPER. 


Some eminent men may be said to have been 
born old. Such at least was the case with Wil- 


His courage, physical, intellectual and moral, 
was always superior to every form of fear. He 
had been early educated in the austerest dogmas 
of Calvinistic theology, and he laid special stress 
on the doctrine of predestination. After his de- 
scent on the English coast had proved successful, 
in spite of seemingly insurmountable obstacles, 
he turned to his chaplain, Burnet, and asked,— 

“Well, doctor, what do you think of predesti- 
nation now ?” 

William from his youth upwards was an intense 
patriot, but he knew that the safety of his country 
and the cause of Protestantism and constitutional 
liberty depended on a coalition of threatened na- 
tions, to resist the ambitious schemes of the French 
Government under Louis the Fourteenth. These 
schemes, carried out, would have made Holland a 
French province, and given France a predominance 
over all the other European States. 

He had scarcely arrived at manhood when the 
French invasion occurred. It was everywhere 
successful. The only resource of the Dutch was 
to open the dykes. The country became a vast 
lake from which walled cities were seen, rising 
from the water like small islands. 

The young prince was called to the head of 
affairs. He inspired his countrymen with his own 
indomitable resolution. He even went to the ex- 
tent of recommending them, in case of utter defeat, 
to leave their country, embark in the vessels which 
thronged the Dutch ports, and found anew, in their 
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the consequences of defeat with a celerity which 
surprised the generals who defeated him. 

After the bloody contest of Senef, Condé said 
that the Prince of Orange, then very young, had 
shown all the qualities of a good general except in 
exposing himself like a common soldier; but the 
truth was that, taking into consideration the troops 
he commanded, he had to expose himself like a 
common soldier in order that his conceptions as a 
general should be realized in action. Others might 
say to their men, “Go on;” he had to say, “Come 
on.” 

3ut still persistence and unconquerable will 
eventually triumphed. It is the glory of William 
that he broke the power of an almost invincible 
France ; compelled it tosue for an equitable peace ; 
emancipated Europe from an intolerable thraldom ; 
made Protestantism dominant, with the help of 
Catholic princes, in all really Protestant countries ; 
and, with the assistance of despotic monarchs, es- 
tablished Constitutional Government in England 
on a basis which has never been shaken. 

After he became king of England, and the head 
of a great European coalition against France, he 
had opposed to him the greatest French general 
since the death of Condé, namely, the hunch- 
backed dwarf called Duke of Luxembourg. 

After one of his defeats, when he was covering 
the retreat of his army, the story runs that Wil- 
liam impatiently exclaimed to an officer of his 
staff,—‘‘Is it not an insupportable disgrace that we 





EMINENT YOUNG MEN. 


liam of Orange, who eventually became King, possessions in the Indian Archipelago, a Dutch 
William the Third of England. If ever the phrase | Commonwealth which bigots and oppressors could 


of an “old head on young shoulders” applied to 
any prominent actor in the world’s affairs, it had 
a special application to him. 

Like Octavius Cesar, he was a politician and 
statesman from his cradle. He was born a few 
days after his father’s death; and the municipal 
oligarchy of the Dutch Republic were bent on pre- 
venting the fatherless child, who succeeded to the 
honors, the wealth and the glory of the illustri- | 
ous family to which he belonged, from succeeding | 
also to the power previously enjoyed by his ances- 
tors, the Stadtholders of the Republic,—men who 
had commanded its armies, who had forced Spain, 
after a war of long duration, to acknowledge its 
independence, and who had acquired a position in 
the State which was almost kingly. 

The adherents of the House of Orange did all 
they could to sustain and encourage the boy ; but 
the members of the government of the Republic 
watched him with jealous vigilance. 

They daily waited upon him, but their courtesy 
merely veiled their true office, which was that of 
spies; and the youth, with a fiery soul in a sickly 
frame, early learned to disguise his emotions un- 
der a cold and placid demeanor, and to fortify his 
position by the exercise of the supreme virtue of 
fortitude. 

What would have driven many lads of his age 
frantic with useless rage only confirmed him in his 

sarly cultivation of endurance. The tears he shed 








were tears shed in private. 

“Long before he reached manhood,” says Ma- 
caulay, ‘che knew how to keep secrets, how to baf- 
fle curiosity by dry and guarded answers, how to 
conceal all passions under the same show of grave 
tranquillity.” 

At the age of fifteen, he had come to consider 
the interests of Holland as of supreme importance. 
He was ever a Dutchman of Dutchmen. Careless 
of the accomplishments of manners, of art, of lit- 
erature, of philosophy, he was from a child 
strongly interested when “high questions of alli- 
ance, finance and war were discussed.” 


never destroy. 

He is the author of a phrase which has become 
common, but of which few know the origin. The 
English ambassador said, in urging him to sur- 
render, *‘Do you not see your country is lost ?” 

William proudly replied, “There is a sure way 
never to see it lost; and that is to die in the last 
ditch.” 

Such an answer was specially appropriate to a 
hero whose native land was mostly under water. 

What must have been the youth of a man of 
twenty-one or twenty-two, who could have uttered 
such words, in the full assurance that all his coun- 
trymen would sustain him in what might appear a 
mere bravado? ‘The only answer is, that nature, 
education and experience had made him a states- 
man and warrior many years before a sudden 
emergency had called forth the great qualities of 
the statesman and warrior. 

Everybody knows, or ought to know, the story 
of William’s career after he had saved Holland by 
flooding it. He fought France with a tenacity of 
purpose which compelled France to consent to 
peace. Afterwards, when his father-in-law, King 
James the Second of England, violated the Con- 
stitution of England and dispensed with its laws, 
he it was who drove James from his throne, with 
the cordial co-operation and assistance of the great 
body of the English people, and established con- 
stitutional government on the basis of the immor- 


should again be driven from the field by this 
hunch-back ?” 

The remark reached the ears of Luxembourg. 

“How,” he replied, “does King William know 
anything about my back? He has never seen my 
back, but I have repeatedly seen his!” 

The great work of William was fully confirmed, 
a few years after his death, by the victories of 
Marlborough over the armies of France. England 
became one of the leading powers in Europe,—a 
proud position which she has retained down to the 
present day. 

The young student of history should specially 
mark this fact, because, in one of the great crises 
of European history, England was the chief Prot- 
estant nation in Europe, and almost the only pow- 
erful_one pretending to possess a constitutional 
government. 

—————<~oo_____——_ 


PRIMITIVE. 

The Turcomans, on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian Sea, have still a very primitive way of 
cooking their breakfast rolls. In the morning, 
fully an hour before the faintest tinge of dawn is 
seen upon the horizon, one is roused by the low 
rumbling of the hand-mills, as the women of the 
community grind the flour for the morning bread. 
These hand-mills are in all respects precisely sim- 
ilar to those which were used by the early Celts 
and Saxons, commonly known as gverns. 

There is a horizontal nether millstone, about 
two feet in diameter, having a pivot-hole in its cen- 








tal Bill of Rights. 

It is curious that William, successful in cam- 
paigns, was not successful in battles. 

In tactics he was inferior to the two great French 
generals, Condé and Luxembourg, who were suc- 
cessively opposed to him. They led disciplined 
armies, composed generally of soldiers of one na- 
tionality. 

William ied armies formed of different national- 
ities, and whose discipline was more or less imper- 
fect. Still by his singular intrepidity and perse- 








verance he contrived to avert defeat as long as 
courage could promise victory, and recovered from 





tre. It is some four inches in thickness, and slight- 
ly convex. Upon it rests the upper stone, of equal 
dimensions, furnished with one opening near the 
axis, through which to introduce the corn to be 
ground, a kind of primitive “hopper,” and near 
the circumference, with another, in which a rude 
handle is inserted. 

This apparatus is laid upon a coarse cotton 
cloth, and a girl squatted at its side takes from 
the wooden dish close to her, handfuls of corn, 
| which she pours little by little into the ‘“‘hopper,” 
all the time, with her right hand, causing the up- 
| per stone to revolve. The coarsely-ground flour 








| falls out, at the junction of the stones, upon the 
| cloth beneath. 
| The cereal most in use is arpa, or a dark-colored 
| species of barley, and the resulting flour is any- 
| thing but white. The ovens, which are situated 
outside the houses, at a few yards’ distance from 
the door, are short truncated cones of loam, hollow 
in the interior; they are filled with rude brambles 
and morsels of decayed fishing- boats, and the 
whole is set on fire. In anything like a consider- 
able village, long before the first blush of dawn is 
seen, the sky is red with the reflection of a hun- 
dred blazing ovens. 
When the entire ignited mass has settled down 

to a cinder, the oven is ready for use. With a 
rude broom of tamarisk branches the cinders are 

swept to one side, and the cake of dough, an inch 
| in thickness, is placed upon the scorching hearth. 
The red cinders are then swept over it, and in this 
| primitive manner the bread is baked. 
| The morning meal, which takes place usually 
| before the sun has shone out above the horizon, 
| consists of bread, so fresh from the oven that it 
| burns the tongue on being put into the mouth. It 
|is washed down by a weak green tea, usually 
| sugarless, and tasting like a dose of salts. 
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For the Companion, 


THE POWER OF MEMORY. 
By Prof. F. Max-Muller. 


Author of “Chips from a German Workshop,’ ete. 


While my eyes were rapidly and almost uncon- 
sciously running over the pages of some numbers 
of The Youth’s Companion, my attention was sud- 
denly arrested by some lines which seemed famil- 
iar to me. 

Surely I know these lines, I said to myself. I 
had for a time the same puzzled feeling which in a 
crowded street makes us stare at a face that re- 
minds us of some half-forgotten, half-remembered 
picture in the old photograph-book of our memory. 
At last I recovered from imy wonderment. 

These lines were my own. I had written them 
long ago, and I was glad to meet them again. It 
is really one of the great delights of authorship to 
find what one has thought and published years 
ago, not exactly quoted and stuck up between in- 
verted commas, but kneaded, as it were, into the 
daily bread of literature, and accepted without 
further questioning. 

The article to which I refer bore the same title 
which I have selected for my own, though its ob- 
ject was totally different. Possibly the writer of 
it may never have seen any of my books, but for 
all that, I feel perfectly certain that by some of the 
many subterraneous and submarine telegraphic 
wires which now traverse every province of our 
intellectual commonwealth, the very words which 
I had made use of must have reached him, and 
impressed themselves firmly on his memory. 

Let no one suppose that T complain of this. On 
the contrary, I rejoice in it. It would be dreadful 
if we had to remember the first entry of all knowl- 
edge that comes to us from abroad, or the spontan- 
eous generation of every one of our own thoughts. 
Every one of us has his memory crowded with 
words and ideas which have no longer any pass- 
ports. They are our own as much as anything in 
this life is our own, and we may treat them as our 
own with perfect honesty. 

The object of the writer of the article to which I 
refer was to prove that we need not distrust the 
accuracy of ancient books, although we know 
now that, before the invention of writing and the 
manufacture of writing materials, they had to be 
handed down for centuries by memory or oral tra- 
dition only. 

The writer calls memory a rude instrument in 
comparison with writing and the printing-press. I 
doubt whether it should be called a rude instru- 
ment, and I know that in many cases the tablets 
of the memory have been far more trustworthy 
guardians of the past,even in matters of literal 
accuracy, than sheepskin, papyrus, or linen-paper._ 

We have no longer any idea of what we could 
make of our memory, if we chose. We not only 
neglect to cultivate its innate strength, but we do 
everything to ruin it. In ancient times memory 
was what libraries are now, the treasure-house of 
human knowledge. It is so even at the present 
day among tribes unacquainted with the art of 
writing. But when the art of writing had once 
been discovered, the art of memory became ex- 
tinct, and its achievements were so completely for- 
gotten that in cases where tradition tells us of the 
great feats of memary performed by our distant 
ancestors, we feel inflined to assign them to the 
realm of fable. 

The Greeks knew that the Titaneos Mnemosyne 
(Memory) was the mother of all the Muses, that 
is, of all branches of knowledge, and they never 
thought of their blind Homer as a writer. Yet 
when Plato wrote his fierce attack on the art of 
writing, we can clearly perceive from the tone of 
his invective that those whom he addressed had 
long forgotten that wonderful age in which Mne- 
mosyne and her daughters ruled supreme. ‘Though 
it is a well-known passage in the Phidros, some 
of your younger readers may like to hear it. 

“This invention of yours,” says one of the char- 
acters, referring to the art of writing, ‘will create 
forgetfulness in the learners’ souls, because they 
will not use their memories; they will trust to the 
external written characters, and not remember of 








themselves. You have found a specific, not for 
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memory, but for reminiscence, and you give your 
disciples only the pretence of wisdom; they will be 
hearers of many things, and will have learned 
nothing; they will appear to be omniscient, and 
will generally know nothing; they will be tire- 
some company, having the show of wisdom with- 
out the reality.” 

In the teaching of children more particularly, the 
good old system of learning by heart may still 
have survived at the time of Plato. Though we 
are told that in the time of Alcibiades every 
schoolmaster had his Iliad, we also know from 
Xenophon that clever boys at school had to learn 
the whole of the Iliad and Odyssey by heart. 
There were besides the Rhapsodes, who travelled 
from town to town, repeating the Homeric poems 
by heart; though, as Xenophon tells us, they were 
so stupid a race that they hardly understood the 
meaning of what they repeated in public every 
day. 

I well remember being told all this at school, 
when we grumbled about the large number of 
lines which we had to learn and to repeat. I also 
well remember, when reading for the first time my 
father’s book ‘Die Homerische Vorschule,” in 
which he explained and defended the Wolfian 
theory, that 1 was very incredulous as to the abil- 
ity of any human being to compose so long and 
perfect a poem without paper, pen and ink, or to 
repeat the whole of it by heart. 

It is true that when we came to read Cesar, the 
same story met us again, of the Druids knowing 
the whole of their literature by heart. But we 
did not know then how trustworthy a writer Cesar 
really was, and there was always the chance of 
his being deceived by those wily priests, the Dru- 
ids. 

It was not till I came to prepare the materials 





ing on, not very far from us, in this nineteenth 
century of ours; it is well that we should know it 
as a fact which admits of no doubt, or which any- 
body who doubts it can verify by a trip to Bombay 
or Benares, for it will help us to understand many 
things in the history of ancient nations which oth- 
erwise would seem unintelligible or incredible. 

And as the eye is a better teacher than the ear, 
I give an illustration made from a photograph 
which will admit my readers into the presence of 
some of those Vedic students whose achievements 
I have been describing. 

It must not be supposed that this learning by 
heart is restricted to Vedic literature. Brihmans 
who devote themselves to the study of law, learn 
the law-books by heart, and even commentaries on 
these law-books, nay, commentaries on commen- 
taries. A grammarian learns the great grammar 
of Panini or other grammatical treatises, a philos- 
opher the rules of the various systems of philoso- 
phy, a student of general literature the master- 
pieces of Kalidasa and others. 

It is quite the exception for sisters to be admitted 
to the lessons of their brothers. But I have lately 
received several visits from a highly cultivated In- 
dian lady, about whom I may, perhaps, have 
something to write on another occasion, and who 
knows by heart a whole Sanskrit dictionary, the 
Amara-Kosha, the Bhigavata-purina, and the 
Bhagavad-géta. 

Far be it from me to recommend this exagge- 
rated learning by heart for imitation in our schools. 
But I cannot help regretting that learning by heart 
should almost have gone out of fashion with our 
children. Old men like myself know how pre- 
cious a treasure for life the few poems, aye, even 
the few lines are, which remain indelibly engraved 








for my edition of the Rig-Veda, the most ancient 
book of the Brahmans in India, in fact, of the 
whole Aryan race, that my eyes were opened as 
to the real powers of memory, as a most perfect 
and trustworthy vehicle of ancient literature. 

I was struck, first of all, by the wonderful cor- 
rectness of all Vedic manuscripts. While the man- 
uscripts of Greek and Roman classics, and more 
particularly of the New Testament in Greek, lit- 
erally swarm with various readings, the manu- 
script of the Rig-Veda, the sacred hymns of the 
Brihmans, were almost without any various read- 
ings in the true sense of the word. ‘They may 
contain a clerical error here and there, but these 
clerical errors had never become traditional; they 
were never copied from one manuscript into an- 
other; or, if they were, they had some kind 
of birth-right, and belonged to an ancient Vedic 
family, the members of which had their peculiar 
text from the very beginning. 

I then asked my friends among the native schol- 
ars in India, and they told me, what I ought to 
have known from their ancient literature, that 
they themselves ascribed little or no value to their 
manuscripts, and that to the present day the only 
proper way to learn the Veda was to learn it by 
heart, from the mouth of a teacher who had him- 
self learnt it by heart from his teacher, and so on 
Manuscripts might be used now 
and then, put if there should ever be a real doubt 
about the right wording of a passage, it would be 
settled in India not by a collation of manuscripts, 
but by an appeal to a living manuscript; that is, 
to a Srotriya Brahman, who had been taught in 
the proper way. 

The Rig-Veda consists of one thousand and 
seventeen or one thousand and twenty-eight 
hymns, each on an average of ten verses. I have 
not counted the number of words, though I have 
made a complete index of them; but if we may 
trust native scholars, the number of words in the 
Rig-Veda amounts to one hundred and fifty-three 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six. 

The editor of the “Indian Antiquary” assures 
us that there are still thousands of Brihmans who 
know the whole of the Rig-Veda by heart. I have 
myself had visits from native scholars who could 
repeat large portions of it, and I have been in cor- 
respondence with others who assured me that they 
could do the same when they were only twelve or 
fifteen years old. 

A native scholar, who is a professor at the Gov- 
ernment College in Poona, R. G. Bhandarkar, M. 
A., when writing in the “Indian Antiquary,” 1874, 
of the same class of students of the Veda, says, 
“Learning the Vedas by heart, and repeating them 
in a manner never to make a single mistake, even 


ad infinitum. 


on our memory from our earliest school-days. 
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“Mrs. Melton must have picked her up at a 
pawn-broker’s shop,” said Zella. 

They turned to the opening door with a con- 
temptuous curiosity, and scarcely bowed to the 
little figure behind Mrs. Melton, whom she intro- 
duced as Mademoiselle Du Pont. 

These girls unfortunately belonged to families 
in which “fashion” and “style” were made the aim 
and arbiters of life. The little teacher, with her 
coarse merino, and boots which had evidently been 
patched more than once, had no chance of com- 
manding their respect. If she had been young and 
beautiful, with that certain dash and spirit which 
they associated with everything Parisian, they 
would, perhaps, have admired her. But she was a 
meek, frightened little woman of thirty, undoubt- 
edly afraid of these large, loud, showily dressed 
young girls. When Mrs. Melton had left the room, 
they exchanged their opinions in almost audible 
whispers. 

“Some lady’s maid out of a place,” said Zella. 

“Pid you hear how Mrs. Melton ordered her? 
She never would have dared to do that to mad- 
ame.” 

“T’ll make it hot for her!” muttered Carry, her 
black eyes sullen and threatening. ‘Do you sup- 
pose J am going to be controlled by a servant ?” 

“But, mesdemoiselles,” pleaded the little teach- 
er, “‘you do not repeat the line after me! I beg of 
you to pay the attention.” 

“T don’t like your accent,” said Carry, boldly. 
“It is not the same which Madame Le Bon gave 
us, and she, I have no doubt, is right. She evi- 
dently had been accustomed to good society.” 

The teacher looked at her with wide, bewildered 
eyes. There was a certain childlike innocence in 
them, which the girls had never seen in an adult 
woman’s face before. As she slowly comprehended 











VEDIC STUDENTS. 


Whatever else we forget and lose, they remain, 
and they remind us by their very sound of happy 
days, of happy faces, of happy hearts. 

— +e 


For the Companion, 
MADEMOISELLE DU PONT. 
By Mrs. R. H. Davis. 


The hour for light gymnastics was over, and the 
girls had gathered in the upper class-room to wait 
for the new French teacher. There were only ten 
of them, for Mrs. Melton’s was the most select of 
all select schools in the suburbs of Philadelphia. 

“IT wonder what she will be like,” said Carry 
Dart. “She can’t be more pompous or airish than 
Madame Le Bon. Thank goodness, we’re done 
with her!” 

“Yes,” said Zella Moore. “No doubt she re- 
turns thanks too. She had enough of us. Do 
you remember how she used to come sailing in, 
her silks frou-frouing behind her, with her, ‘Seet 
erect, mesdemoiselles! Soyez tranquille! Ah, ces 
bétises Americaines!’” 





in the accents, is the occupation of their life.” 


There are several different arrangements of the | 


text, and the ablest students know them all, the 
object of these different arrangements being sim- 
ply the most accurate preservation of the sacred 
text. Nor is the recital merely mechanical, the 
attention being constantly required for the phonetic 
changes of tinal and initial letters, and for the con- 
stant modification of the accents, the different ac- 
cents being shown by modulations of the voice. 

Several other books are learned by heart after 
the Rig-Veda. 

We can hardly form an idea of a life devoted en- 
tirely to this kind of study, and to some extent 
the remark which Xenophon made with regard to 
the Rhapsodes of Greece, may apply to these Indian 
scholars who carry so immense a mass of litera- 
ture in their memory. Their number is no doubt 


decreasing, and with the gradual introduction of 
European learning through government schools 
and government colleges and universities, their oc- 
cupation will naturally come to an end, 

Still it is well that we should know what js go- 


** Bétises,’ indeed! She was a low-bred crea- 
; ture in spite of her silks and her coupé. When 
| She started that coupé, she doubled her prices, 
girls, did you know ? That was too much for Mrs. 
| Melton. She sent her off at the tap of the drum. 
| I don’t know where she found this Mademoiselle 
Du Pont, but she told papa she was very ‘cheap, 
and had a pure Parisian accent.’” 

“Parisian? Take my word for it, then, she will 
presume a good deal farther than madame! We'll 
have to look out for our rights, girls.” 

“Here she comes across the lawn!” cried Zella, 
who was on the watch. “No coupé, this time! 
She came out in the horse-cars. Good gracious, 
what a guy!” 

The girls crowded to the window just in time to 
catch a glimpse of a faded waterproof cloak dis- 
appearing under the front porch. They stared at 
each other. Mrs, Melton’s was a “fashionable” 
school, and all of her teachers dressed well and 
stylishly. 

“She might be Poverty’s sister,” said Carry 
Dart, with a curl of her pretty lip, 











Carry’s meaning, astonishment, dismay, almost 
terror, filled her countenance. 

“T have nevaire heard a young girl speak in 
that way before—nevaire!” she said to herself. 
Carry’s face grew scarlet with rage; she saw 
that the other girls were laughing at her. “Do 
you mean that you have never heard anything so 
vulgar, mademoiselle? Oh, say it out plainly! 
Though I did not expect criticism on my manners 
from—you!” her eye ranging with insolent mean- 
ing over the cheap gown and plain collar. 

“Non,” said Mademoiselle Du Pont, gently. “I 
am not here to teach you the manner. No thing 
but the French accent. We will resume.” 

The first day was but a sample of those which 
followed. Women usually know just how and 
where to hurt women, and these girls were merci- 
less. Cecile Du Pont was not strong in body or 
mind. She was a tender, shy, lovable woman, un- 
fit to leave the shelter of her own home. Only 
hard necessity had driven her out of it. She did 
not try to cope with Carry and her vulgar follow- 
ers, or to subdue them. Every day some fresh 
insult was devised for her. 

“T am determined,” said Carry, “that out of 
this school she goes!” 

But neither secret sneer nor open taunt could 
bring a word of reply from the shabby little teach- 
er. Her sallow face would grow more colorless, 
and the dark eyes turn from side to side, as if in 
hopes of escape, but her lips never opened. Little 
Mary Lewis met her one day, as she was going 
from the house, and saw that she was crying un- 
der her veil. Mary was the only girl who had not 
joined in this petty persecution. 

“Why do you stay, dear mademoiselle ?” she 
cried, throwing her arms about her. ‘Oh, how 
you tremble! Why don’t you go away? Cruel, 
brutal wretches !” 

“T cannot go! I cannot! My father has nobody 
but me, and he thinks Iam so happy here! You 
are good, little Marie!’ and kissing the child’s 
chubby cheeks passionately, she hurried away 
home. Her home was a bare floor in a narrow 
court. If she gave up this position, there was 
nothing to keep her father and herself from starv- 





ation, 


“Tl see what papa can do,”: thought little 
Mary, nodding sagely, as she looked after her, 
Dr. Lewis was coming the next week to visit his 
little girl. He was a professor in a Cincinnati col- 
lege. When his wife died, two years before, he 
had placed his little girl with Mrs. Melton, little 
knowing the influences which would surround 
her. 

The next week, Zella and her coterie held a 
council of war in Carry’s room. Little Mary 
Lewis was seated on the foot of the bed. 

“You seem to be slow in ousting ma’amselie, 
Carry,” said Zella, ‘for all your boasting.” 

“Oh, I’ve a hold on her now! There’s a ragged 
old fellow comes to meet her every day, since the 
evening comes on so soon, to escort her home. 
The idea of that ugly creature needing a protec- 
tor! I’m going to call Mrs. Melton’s attention to 
him, and suggest that it looks badly to have 
tramps of that appearance hanging about the 
house.” 

‘Who is he?” asked Mary. 

*“T don’t know. Her lover, I suppose.” 

“Lover! Don’t be too absurd,” said Zella. 

“T am sure I think she is the most lovable wom- 
an I know!” cried Mary. : 

The girls laughed. But Mary was privileged to 
say and do what she pleased. There were vague 
rumors afloat of her father’s wealth and high social 
position, which gave Mary a certain prestige 
among them which no merit of her own could 
have done. 

The child intended to warn Mademoiselle Du 
Pont of the plot against her, but had no opportu- 
nity; the crisis came too soon. The next day 
proved dark and stormy ; the twilight had begun 
to fall before the French lesson was over. There 
came a tap at the door; it opened, and a tall old 
man entered, bowing and smiling courteously. 

“T beg that I may not disturb you, mesdemoi- 
selies,” he said. “I will sit here, ma fille, until you 
are ready,” to the teacher, who hastened to meet 
him. 

A gentleman would have recognized the fine 
breeding in his voice and manner, but these vulgar 
girls saw only the thin coat buttoned tightly about 
his spare form, and the old hat which he held def- 
erentially in his hand. 

Carry started to her feet. ‘There is too much 
of this, Miss Du Pont. We have borne with you 
too long. But I will not sit down in the same 
room with this old-clothes man—this beggar !” 

The teacher threw her arm about the old man, 
and turned on the girl. 

“Tt is my father. Take your seat and be silent, 
mademoiselle. You insult me as you will. But 
you shall not insult gray hairs and age!” 

“Well done!” muttered Zella. Carry sat down 
thoroughly cowed. Mlle. Du Pont gave out the 
lesson for the next day. She was trembling vio- 
lently. 

“You will not recite it to me,” she said. “I shall 
come here no more. Come, my father.” 

Mary Lewis, in the confusion, ran out of the 
room. Her father had come, and she wanted 
him tointerfere. But Carry Dart had hurried out 
before her. She was burning with rage. 

“T'll be revenged on her!” she muttered. 
shall not go off triumphant after all.” 

Her time was short; the method of revenge was 
the first that suggested itself. 

As the old man went down the steep stone steps 
leading from the door, he was thrown violently 
forward, his foot having caught in a trap which 
had been placed for him. He lay senseless on the 
stone flagging. 

Cecile’s wild cry brought out the servants, Mrs. 
Melton, and one or two gentlemen who had been 
in the parlor. 

They carried M. Du Pont in, while Dr. Lewis 
carefully examined his injuries. Presently he 
came out and drew Cecile aside. 

“Your father is not hurt beyond a few bruises,” 
he said. How strong and gentle his voice was; 
very like little Mary’s in tone, she thought, and 
kindness was so new to the poor girl, that she be- 
gan to cry forthwith. 

“Try and calm yourself, mademoiselle,” he 
said. “I had a question toask of you. Is your 
father Auguste Du Pont, late of the Academie at 
Lyons ?” 

“The same, monsieur. 
verses.” 

“Then he is my old friend and master! My lit- 
tle girl told me something of your story, and I 
hoped it was he. One thing more, mademoiselle. 
In the college with which I am connected, there is 
a vacant chair,—that of modern languages,—which 
was left to my discretion to fill. It is at his dis- 
posal. You will tell him of this yourself? You 
will be glad todo it?” looking down with a smile 
into the bright, tearful face. 

She caught his hand. 

“O monsieur! We have been near starvation 

M. Du Pont now holds the chair offered to him. 
Mrs. Melton’s school is still in full operation, and 
Zella and Carry discuss style and fashion as of 
old. 

But little Mademoiselle Du Pont is nowhere to 
be found. A year ago she became Dr. Lewis’s wife, 
and happy little Mary has a most wise and tender 
mother. 


“She 


But we have had re- 
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A Partor Game.—A very amusing and charm- 
ing game was recently introduced at an evening par- 
ty of young people, entitled “Adjectives.” A young 
lady of the company wrote a short story, and in- 








cluded the names of all present, with such nonsense 
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about them as occurred to the author, blanks be- 
ing left before all the nouns. When the story was 
completed the narrator called upon each of the 
participants in rotation to supply adjectives, which 
were inserted in the blanks in the order in which 
they were received. When all was completed, the 
story was read aloud, causing much amusement by 
the ridiculous combinations made by the insertion 
of the adjectives. 
ep 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES, 


It is presumptuous that one will tr 
Still to be something when the time’s gone by. 
Man’s life lives in his blood, and where, in sooth, 
So stirs the blood as in the veins of youth? 

— Goethe. 
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For the Companion. 
A ROCKY MOUNTAIN LYCEUM. 


A correspondent travelling in a newly populated 
gulch in the heart of the Rocky Mountains was sur- 
prised to find that the inhabitants of a little mining- 
camp, less than three months old, had already organ- 
ized a literary society. He says: 

“The camp consisted of but twenty-five or thirty 
tents and cabins, in a narrow gulch between tower- 
ing mountain walls. Rich veins of silver had been 
found in the neighborhood, and the adjacent gulches 
were filled with prospectors. 

“On Saturday afternoon nearly all of the prospec- 
tors came into the camp, where there were three or 
four stores and the post-office. 

“On a litéle eminence back of the cabins and tents 
was a rough log structure, about eighteen feet square, 
called the ‘City Hall.’ Inquiry revealed the fact that 
it had been erected by the united efforts of the miners, 
who had assembled one afternoon for that purpose. 

“*The main object in putting up the hall,’ said my 
informant, ‘was to have a place in which to hold our 
literary meetings.’ 

‘“‘‘Literary meetings!’ I exclaimed, in unfeigned 
surprise. 

“We have literary meetin’s in the hall ev’ry Sat- 
urday evenin’. You'll be welcome if you want to 
come up to-night.’ 

“Glad of the invitation, I determined to avail my- 
self of it, and went to the ‘hall’ soon after supper. 

“The building had windows, minus sash and glass, 
and there was a door-frame, but nodoor. The seats 
were of roughly hewn pine slabs, on shaky and very 
uncertain legs. That two or three of them broke 
down during the evening only added to the general 
merriment. 

“Tallow candles were placed in different parts of the 
room, anda row of them burned on a rough board 
table, behind which sat the gentleman addressed as 
‘Mr. Cheerman.’ No ladies were to be seen in the 
audience. In fact, there was not a woman or child 
in the camp. Several boys, of from fourteen to six- 
teen years of age, had found their way into the gulch. 

‘When the hour arrived for commencing the exer- 
cises, the chairman, a venerable-looking old gentle- 
man, arose, and without any preliminary remarks, 
commenced singing the ‘Sweet By-and-By.’ 

“Nearly every man in the room seemed familiar 
with the words and tune, and sang with great vigor, 
the different voices blending in a manner not inhar- 
monious. 

“Cries of ‘Tex! Tex!’ came from all parts of the 
room, and a stalwart young man, about twenty-five 
years of age, advanced, folded his arms, threw back 
his head, planted his left foot forward, and began,— 

Ye call me chief; and ye do well to call him 
chief,’ etc. 

‘‘Many so-called elocutionists might have learned 
of this young Demosthenes. His voice was wonder- 
ful; his gestures and expressions were all good. A 
vigorous encore, indicated by cries of ‘Give us some 
more!’ induced the speaker to recite ‘Parrhasius and 
the Captive.’ 

“An elderly gentleman, responding to cries of ‘Old 
Missoury!’ then came forward and sang a very dole- 
ful ballad entitled ‘Mackafee’s Confession.’ 

“The harrowing feelings caused by this sorrowful 
tale were relieved by the singing of a wonderful com- 
position beginning with: 

‘Oh, all young men of tender hearts, 

Pray listen unto me.’ 
The sequel to this ballad was infinitely more pleasing 
than that of the other had been. 

“A quartette sang 

‘Tenting to-night on the old camp-ground,’ 


and they sang it well. Thencame a ‘rassle.’ A space 
about ten feet square was cleared in front of the chair- 
man’s table. Two young fellows stepped into this 
hollow square, and, after getting ‘holts,’ began some 
of the liveliest ‘rassling’ ever beheld. 

“The contest lasted about twenty minutes, and re- 
sulted in the victor good-naturedly pitching his oppo- 
nent out of the window amid the cheers of the audi- 
ence, who immediately began a pleasing little exer- 
cise which consisted of dexterously knocking off each 
others’ hats. My own new Panama was sent whirl- 
ing across the room by a jovial youth whom I had 
never before had the pleasure of meeting. Perfect 
good-humor prevailed throughout this exciting per- 
formance. 

“<It’s justin fun,’ a smiling youth remarked, half 
apologetically, handing me my hat minus its band and 
a part of the rim. 

“Then came the highly intellectual pastime of shoot- 
ing at a mark. 

“The night was perfectly calm. A lighted candle 
was placed against a tree some distance from the 
house. Every man who cared to do so, stepped in 
turn to the window, and fired. Those who put out the 
light were accorded the glory of being ‘crack shots.’ 

“A general but very one-sided debate on the Chi- 
nese question resulted in the unanimous verdict that 
the ‘Celestials must go.’ The feeling against the Chi- 
nese is strong in nearly all mining districts. 

“This was followed by songs and recitations until 
about eleven o’clock, when a motion to adjourn was 
made unanimous by the entire audience scrambling 
for the windows and door, and racing down toward 
the town, singing snatches of song, whistling and 
halloing, under the peculiar influence that causes the 
average mountaineer to associate ideas of true enjoy- 


Your system is now most susceptible to benefit 
from medicine. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. [Adr. 
——_—__—_ 


Judge Reinhard, of Indiana, says of Kent’s Man- 

ual for Young Men (See Premium List): ‘I am more 

than delighted with its contents.” So say all. [Adv. 
_—_—__ Oh —- 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
INCOMPARABLE IN SICK HEADACHE, 
Dr. FRED HORNER, Jr., Salem, Va., says: “To relieve 
the indigestion and so-called sick headache and mental 
depression incident to certain stages of rheumatism, it 
is incomparable.” [4de. 


The superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING Ex- 
TRACTS consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. They are warranted free from the poisonous 
oils and acids which enter into the composition of many 
of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. [Adv. 
<epennnansli emmercocantee 
The Diamond Dyes for making Inks of all kinds 
and colors, wood stains, colored lacquers, shoe dressing» 
&c., are unsurpassed. Also for coloring photo’s, engrav- 
ings, maps, as well as all kinds of fabrics of silk, wool, 
or cotton. Send stamp for sample card and instructions 
or 10 cts. for a package of any color dye. WELLS, RICH- 
ARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. [Adv. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS, 

A Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c. 
leading to Consumption. /¢ cures 
where other medicines have failed, and is 
extensively acknowledged as the best 

on lee Cough medicine in the world, 
Pleasant to taste. 25c., 50c., and $1 per bottle. if 
your druggist does not keepit, ask him to order it for you. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies & heals. 25c. 
German Corn Remover 25c, kills corns & bunions. 

















































LVERY 


SPOOL 


s WARRANTED 


SORTED 25 CTS. PER OUNCE. 


BUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass 
RIBBOSENE 


is our Trademark for a new material for 


EMBROIDERY, 


described in our new and handsome Catalogue of Art 
Needlework and kindred subjects. 


Bentley’s Stamping Patterns, 


known as “the best” for the past twenty-five years, are 
still superior to all imitations, and as cheap. Largest 
stock in the world, suitable for 
Repousse Work, Kensington, Luster and 
Prismatine Painting, Flitter Work, 
Art N lework, etc, 


OUR BIG CATALOGUE 


contains full instructions for the above, in 136 large 
pages and 2000 illustrations, showing designs, size and 
br ice of each pattern. Mailed only on receipt of 25 cts. 

tis worthit. Mention the Companion. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
No. 12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


STATUE OF 


“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and 
tal for the reception of this grea 
work, in o r to raise funds 
for its completion, have pre- 
pared a miniature Statuette siz inch. 
es in height,—the Statue Bronzed; 
Pedestal Nickel - silvered, — which 
they are now delivering to subscrib- 
ers throughout the United States 
at One Dollar Each. 

This attractive souvenir and Man- 
tel or Desk ornament is a perfect 
fac-simile of the model furnished 
a A artist. 

he Statuette in same metal trrelve 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each 
delivered. 

Address with remittance, 
RICHARD BUTLER, Sec’y, 
American Committee of the 
Statue of Liberty, 

33 Mercer Street, New York. 


TATEN ISLAND 


s 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 BROADWAY, near 29th St.,. New YORK. 
279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES 47 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
4 N. LES STREET, BALTIMORE, 
NO AGENCIES. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, os, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without ri ng. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most apgroves 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our busi we can fidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return o Ss. 

8 received and returned by express or by mail. 

Correspondence invited. Send for circular and price- 
list. RETT, NEPHEWS & CO 
5 and 7 John Street, 























New York. 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities. Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We doa very 

‘ea i) busi besides ding out from 
60 9 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER -PLATED 
CASTERS as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA 
SETS with GOLD-BAND or Moss-ROSE SETS of 44 
pieces, or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with $20 orders, 
and a Host of other premiums. We carry the largest 
stock and do the largest Tea and Coffee business in 
club orders sent to COMPANION 

years. ital (and 





readers during md pos 


Z po: 

mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated Price 
mium List. Freight charges average 75c. per 100 

points west. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


a 
bs. to 





Ment with noise and disorder,” J, Ll, H, 


SILVER-PLATED 
Pepper Boxes and Napkin Rings 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WILBUR B. HALL, Meriden, Ct. 
Remember that I manufacture these 
goods at Meriden, and will send them 
postpaid to any address on receipt of 
price. By getting the goods direct in 
this way you save the regular amount of 

profit that you pay the dealer. 
No. 550 Pepper Box (see cut), height 3 

inches, sent postpaid for $1. 
Send for Circular. 


THE NEW BOOK. 


In the PREMIUM LIST—on the last white page—is an 
advertisement of “GASKELL’S GUIDE,” the new book 
on Writing, Pen Flourishing, Lettering, Letter-Writing, 
&c.; price, $2. The plates in this book cost one thousand 
four hundred and eighty dollars; there are 112 large royal 
quarto pages, and the book is durably bound in crimson 
boards, with leather back. Nearly every great penman 
in this country and Europe is represented in the book, 
and portraits with sketches are given of all of the Amer- 
ican penmen. Altogether it is a remarkable book, and a 
complete Guide to Business and Ornamental Penman- 
ship, &c. Now what we want to say is this: 

The Penman’s Gazette, a beautifully illustrated monthly 
paper, offers this two-dollar book free of charge to every 
reader of the YOUTH’s COMPANION who will remit one 
dollar for the Gazette one year, if they will send now. 
This is the greatest offer ever made by any periodical in 
the country. We have just got a new edition of five 
thousand copies of the book to send out in this way. 
Now is your chance and your only chance to get both 
book and paper for adollar. Address G. A. GASKELL, 
Pub’r Penman’s Gazette, Box 1534, New York City P. O. 
Specimen copies of the Penman’s Gazette mailed for 
ten cents. The Gazette is the handsomest paper printed 
in the United States, same size as YOUTH’Ss COMPANION, 
beautifully illust’d. All of the best writers write for it. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, 
which, owing to the construction of the bone pockets, 
“a, be removed at pleasure. 

HE CUT represents the waist as made for Ladies 
and Misses, boned, and 
with full bust; the 
construction of inside 
of bust under fulled 
piece is that of a cor- 
set front, so that acor- 
setand a 
































physical proportions 
and requirements of 
the growing little ones 
has n ven in 
shaping the parts, and 
from the large variety 
of sizes. all ages can 
be perfectly fitted 

PATENTED. 





from stock, 
PRICES: 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned. 
- yhole * * Witl 






Misses’ 


. cy 
. “ & 


Children’s and Infants’ ; 
Directions for Measuring. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and infants, take the chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we 
will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 


order. Mention the COMPANION. A 
One good agent wanted for every city and town in 
the United States. Address 
GEO. FROST & CoO., 


287 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW BOOKS, SPECIAL OFFER. 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY and the COLORS 
OF FLOWERS. Teaches the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and PROPER COLORS to use. 35c. 

Color Card, with 168 samples of silk, showing 
colors for above book, lic. ensington and 
Lustre Painting, a COMPLETE GUIDE and 
instructor, 2c. Book of Cross Stitch Pat- 
terns for Canvas and Linen Embroider: , Twelve 
alphabets, and over 100 other patterns, 

PATCH WORK.125 ne 

es, &c., ic. NEW B 
ELEGANT KNITTING. Instructions for Mit- 
tens, Edeings, &c., lic. 12 NEW CANVAS TIDY 
PATTERNS, 2c. How to Crochet, complete 
instructions and choice designs, l5c. rawn 
Work. Elegant a and explicit directions 
for doing the work, 2c. BOOK of 1753 DE. 
SIGNS for every branch of Fancy Work, 15 cts. 
Book of Instructions for doing Stamping 
that_will not rub, with price-lists o Stamping 
Outfits, Embroidery Materials, &c.. FREE. SPECIA 
OFFER: All above, retail price $2.20, for $1.10. Get four 
sets for $3, and sell three and get your own free. Men- 
tion the Companion. T,. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 
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BosTon, April 27, 1885. 
TO THOSE WHO COMPETED FOR THE CUTICURA SOAP 
AWARDS:— 

Delay in determining the successful competitors for 
the CUTICURA SOAP AWARDS has been unavoidable. 
Over thirty-one hundred answers have been examined 
}and verified since April I.) Our young friends will 
therefore see that we have worked hard to relieve the 
impatience they must feel in awaiting our announce- 
ment of the names of those securing the awards, 


THE PROBLEM. 


Find how many cakes and frac- 
tional parts of a cake of Cuticura 
Soap, such as you buy at druggists 
and dealers in medicine, may be 
cut from 25 blocks of Cuticura Soap, 
each 2 feet 4.25 inches long, 1 foot 
4.125 inches broad, and 1 foot 6.5 
inches thick. 

THE TRUE ANSWER 

27,362.9 (twenty-seven thousand three 
hundred sixty-two and nine-tenths cakes) is 
the true answer to the CUTICURA Soap 
AWARD PROBLEM. 

The following are the names of the suc- 
cessful competitors :— 

First Award, $25.00. 
HENRY SOULE, Oak St., Middleboro’, Plymouth 
y 38 seeeeee 27 O145 
nCo,, 







Ans, 


oq NEBSS . ccccccccccccccccccvceccoccees 
CHAS. NATH’L GERRISH, Oberlin, Lor 





Dish oo ndiqncessnedeeet acento cence veansecesneodlULee 
MAGGIE HoppinG, 602 So. Center St., Bloom- 
ington, McLean Co.,, Ll] ...... 2.200. ceceee ooee dt Gold 
Second Award, $20.00. 
SUSIE A, COGGESHALL, 351 Beacon St., Lowell, 
BERREIOSOR CO... BERIS v0ccc000 cevenccccecccececdl nee 
Third Award, $15.00. 
SHERMAN CHAPMAN, Box 125, Rockford, Il.... 
fourth Award, $10.00. 
Cuas E, Krum, Nassau, Rensselaer Co., N. Y.. 
Fifth Award, $8.00, 
ETTA OVERTON, Corydon, Henderson Co., Ky..27,350.798 
Sixth Award, $5.00. 
BRUCE OVERTON, Corydon, Henderson Co., Ky 
Seventh Award, $4.00. 
C. A. CROSSLAND, Bowensburg, IIl...........++ 
Eighth Award, $3.00. 
CHAS. PRITCHETT, Box 553, Corydon, Hen- 
SEER HE ob hsv burasentesceeseteeseenste 
Ninth Atard, $2.00, 
B. F. CARTER, Lexington, Richland Co., Ohio.. 
Tenth Award, $1.00. 
CARRIE C, FLUMMERFELT, 969 Main St., Phil- 
lipsburg, Warren Co., N.d.....0. cece eceeee 0 0e2T Ol 63 
The first award is justly divided among 
the three contestants who had the same 
answers. 
A study of the solutions received is in- 
structive and amusing. The answers range 
from hundreds to millions, and exhibit a 
want of care and judgment quite extra- 
ordinary. None appear to be ignorant of the proper 
methods of solving such problems. The majority were 
simply hasty and careless. 
Soliciting for the CUTICURA REMEDIES a continuance 
of your confidence and kind words, 
Ve are your faithful servants, 
POTTER DRUG & CHEMICAL CO, 


This Washboard is made ot 
one solid sheet of heavy cor- 
rugated zine, which produces 
a fouble -faced board of the 
very best quality and durabil- 
ity. The fluting is very deep, 
holding more water, and con- 
sequently doing better wash- 
ing than any washboardin the 
market. The frame is made of 
hard wocd, and held together 
with an iron bolt running 
th: ough a tube formed on the 
lower cdge of the zinc, thus 
binding the whole together in 
the most substant al manner. 
and producing a washboard 
which for economy excellence 
and oh eamnle is unquestion- 
ably the best in the world. We 

so many dealers that ob- 
ject to our board on accountof 
its DURABILITY, saying “It will 
last too long,we can never sell 
a customer but one.” We take 
this means to advise the con- 
sumers to INSIST upon having 
the NorTH STAR WASHBOARD. 
“ The best is the cheapest.” 


PRICE—FAMILY SIZE, 50 Cts.; LAUNDRY SIZE, 75 Cts. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


PFANSCHMIDT, DODGE & CO., 


82 to 86 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


27,370,162 


27,551.18 


27,349.02 


27,382,487 


«27,388.33 


27,389.635 





ee ee 
NORTH STAR § 
WASH BOARD § 
PATD. FEB. 27, 1877 
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$01 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 





For all diseases originating in impure blood take 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla, prepared by Dr, q Cc, Ayer & Co., Lowell, 


A NATURAL ANXIETY 


Prompts many a man of family to 
seek his doctor’s advice as to the 
best means of preventing disease 
and preserving health. In such 
cases the judicious physician will 
recommend the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


As a Spring Medicine and Blood 
Purifier it has no equal. 


I consider Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a safe, agreeable, 
and certain remedy for Scrofula and scrofulous 
diseases. As an alterative and spring medicine it 
stands without an equal. I have used it exten- 
sively, and always with the happiest results.— 
C. L. Shreve, M. D., Washington, D. C. 


I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, from time to 
time, for a number of years, and have always been 
greatly benefited by it. It purifies, vitalizes, and 
invigorates the blood, restores the appetite, and 
imparts a wonderful feeling of strength and elas- 
ticity to the system. Asa spring medicine, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla is peculiarly effective-—M. F. Pillsier, 
Malden, Mass. 


For Purifying, Vitalizing, and Enriching the 
blood, Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


has no equal, Sold by Druggists. Price $1. 6 for $f, 
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For the Companion. 


THE MAN WHO BUILDS A HOME, 


The hurrying host e’er crowds the van, 
With p ‘audit and acclaim, 
To yield its honor to the man 
Who makes himself a name. 
Indeed, all honor should be his 
That people can bestow: 
A vood name—fair and sweet it is, 
In happiness or woe, 


But praise where ’tis deserved the most 
Is grudgingly bestowec 

As through earth’s troubles rush life’s host, 
With light or heavy load. 

The man who highest praise deserves, 
*Neath heaven’s eternal dome, 

Is he who ne’er from duty swe rves, 
And makes a happy home. 


A home! Not merely _ strong walls, 
To turn the wolves aw 

To rest within till grim ix ath calls 
Unto a brighter day; 

Bui such a home as hearts may love, 
And live and bloom within, 

Reflecting joys from he a n above, 
And never knowing si 


The man who builds a home like this 
s greater far than he 

Whose wealth would waken sensuous bliss, 
Whose name fills land and sea, 

Ilis wealth may flee, his name go down; 
But homes with hearts of love 

Will keep through ages their renown 
As echoes from above. 











Then hail the man who builds a home 
While lingering on the earth; 
For when he sees heaven’s gilded dome 
“Twill whisper of his worth, 
And he who builds a home in which 
Ile nobly lives and dies 
Will tind {ts counterpart a niche 
Awaiting in the skies. KARL MARBLE. 
—~or——- 
PRECOCIOUS. 

Extraordinary precocity almost always indicates “a 
mind diseased ;”’ such children seldom reach maturity, 
or, reaching it, seldom fulfil the promise of their in- 
fancy. One of the most remarkable examples of this 
was Christian Henry Heinsken, born in Lubeck in 

721, and celebrated all over Europe, under the name 
of the learned child of Lubeck, Though less than four 
years and a half old when he died, he spoke German, 
Latin, French, and Low Dutch, 





He had completed his first year when he already 
knew and recited the principal facts contained in the 
tive books of Moses, with a number of verses on the 
creation. In his fourteenth month he knew all the 
history of the Bible; in his thirtieth month, the hist- 
ory of the nations of antiquity, geography, anatomy, 
the use of maps, and nearly ‘eight thousand Latin 
words, 

Before the end of his third year he was familiar 
with the history of Denmark, ona the genealogy of the 
crowned heads of Europe; in his fourth year he ac- 
quired the doctrines of divinity, with the proofs from 
the Bible; ecclesiastical history; the institutions; 
two hundred hymns with their tunes; eighty psalms; 
entire chapters of the Old and New Testaments; tif- 
teen hundred verses and sentences from the ancient 
Latin classics; almost the whole Orbis Pictus of 
Comenius, from which he had derived all his knowl- 
edge of the Latin tongue; arithmetic; and history 
of the European empires and kingdoms, 

Iie could point out in the maps whatever place he 
was asked for, or had passed through in his journeys, 
and relate all the ancient and modern historical 
anecdotes relating to it. His stupendous memory 
caught and retained every word he was told; his ever- 
active imagination used, at whatever he saw or heard, 
instantly to apply, according to the laws of association 
of ideas, some examples or sentences from the Bible, 
geography, profane or ecclesiastical history, the Orbis 
Victus, or from the ancient classics. 

At the court of Denmark he delivered twelve 
speeches, and underwent — examinations on a 
vuriety of subjects, especially the history of Denmark. 
He was exceedingly good-natured and well-behaved, 
but of a most tender and delicate constitution; never 
ate any solid food, but chiefly subsisted on milk. 


de 
A CATTLE QUEEN, 

Some of the wealthiest and most successful owners 
of cattle in the far West are women. A Denver lady 
who was a poor clerk in a sewing-machine house fif- 
teen years ago is now the owner of herds valued at 
more than one million dollars, She recently gave the 
University of Denver one hundred thousand dollars. 
A Chicago paper has this to say of another lady who 
has made a success raising cattle: 

Among the drovers who alighted from a cattle- 
train caboose at the stockyards last night was a tall, 
muijestic-looking woman of about thirty years. Though 
not a beauty, she would have commanded attention 
in a metropolitan thoroughfare. 

“Men are all frauds,” she said as a joke. “I 
wouldn't marry the best one of them that ever lived. 
I prefer to be their superior by remaining in such cir- 
cumstances that I can always buy their labor and es- 
teen.” Miss Mary Meagher was the name to which 
the lady answered. In Washington Territory she is 
known as the coming cattle queen, the companion 
celebrity to Mrs, litt, of Denver. In the train she 
had ten car-loads of cattle, which had endured the 
experiment of a twenty-tive-hundred-mile ride. She 
values the stock at ten thousand dollars, and says if 
the trip is financially successful, she will return as 
soon as practicable from Walla Walla with four hun- 
dred additional head. She employs a number of cow- 
boys, and is the owner of a large herd of cattle, to 
the raising of which she gives her personal attention. 


~+er— 
A LOVING DAUGHTER. 


rhe following incident, from the Philadelphia Call, 
may be of the “made-up” kind, but we doubt not 
that there are many fond and foolish Mrs. Bluchers 
in the world; and are there not among our readers 
girls who recognize in Mary counterparts of them- 
selves? 

“Ilard at it, I see, Mrs. Blucher?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Brown; this is my wash-day, and look- 
ing after a family of ten don’t leave much time on my 
hands.” 

“Is that Mary’s voice I hear at the piano in the 
parlor , 

‘Yes, that’s her. I don’t see how I'd git along 
without that gal, nohow. Al’ays on these days, when 
I hev the tiringe st work, she picks out her nicest 
pieces, like ‘Sweet Rest By-and. oy,’ ‘Mother’s Grow- 
ing Old,’ ‘Love will Koll the Clouds Away,’ and sings 
’em for me while I’m runnin’ the duds through the 
first water. ° "Taint every gal as ’d be so thoughtful, I 
can tell you.” 








Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean 
pen. Itissimple and reliable. Sold by Druggists, [Adv. 
> - 


Halford Sauce is invaluable for soups, hashes, etc. 
Halford Sauce blends with all gravies. (Adv. 
A cata 
Humors in the blood show themselves at this sea- 
son. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood. [Adv. 
cae : 


Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam of Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No. 1. Try it.[Adv. 


{ Well mixed Stamps and list for 5 1c, Stam 
MODEL STAMP CO., Underhill Centre. Vt. 


100 FOREIGN STAM PS, with large large New Cata- 
logue, 5c. GEo. H. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt. 


FLOWER SEEDS. Price-List 2-ct. stamps 


«. 
taken. J.D. FERRIS & Co., Belleville, Essex Co., N. J. 


AGE NTS ¥ WANTED fora Newt Low- 


o- 

Priced, Fast Selli ne 6 ok. 
Address U.B, BEACH & CO., 174 RandolphSt.,C cago til. 
VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
> for 12c.; 100 Birthday, Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, | de. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


tn WANTED, Send 0c. for 


0 LD COl N Catalogue of prices paid.A.D. 
gen. for’n Posta; 


PACKARD, V ollaston, Mass. 
100 over, Thurn &' 


age Stamps, 200 diff. kinds, as Han- 
‘axis, Lombardy, Finland, Egypt, 
Java,C eylon, &c., free by mail, $1. 
St., Boston, 


3. R chtman, Pyne 10n 
the NICKEL TIDY Hi 


Stamps bought, sold | & exchanged. Cata, l0c. 
Over 70,000 sold. 








BS pkts, 10 cts.; 15. pkts. 26 cts. 




















in your own 
town selling 
ER. 


. ny! fore buys 
them. Sample and Agents’ price list %, mail l6c a 
2c. stamps. W. Hasse.saca, Box A. 51, Sandusky, O. 





JIMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25c, Makes 5 gallons of a 


delicious, sparkling and wholesome 
beverage, ge’ by, all dr waists, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25c, . E. HIRES, 48 N. Del, Ave., Phila., Pa. 


HEADQUARTER FOR LADIES FANCY WORK. 


Special oo f Ve will send 
you our Ladies’ Kook of Fancy Work (Pn ice, lic.) for 
three 2-c. stamps. A Felt Tidy, Imported Silk to work 
it, and ///ustrated its List for ten 2-c. stamps. 

J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


3 CANVASSERS, ETC. Our 


IGENTS 8 orders for Copying and En- 
GEN ynecoe are unequallec 


inducements to Agents to take 
Send for cata- 
logue and see, W. I. BENNETT & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any kind, send stamp to A. W. GUMP, 
Dayton Ohio, for large illustrated Price 
List of aw and SECOND-HAND MACHIN 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel- Plated. 


AND BLOOD DISEASES | 
treated at Chicago Dermal Insti- 
tute, 110 Clark St., Chicago, I11. 

Kezema, or Salt Rheum, Acne or Pimples, Fre ckles, and 
all Skin Diseases treated successfully. Send for Circu- 
lar, “Manual,” ete. Address DR, HUTCHINSON, 


FAME, 
Among the ranks of famous men 
Will stand the maker of that pen. 
“What pen?” is asked with eager look, 
There is but one—the ESTERBROOK,. 

















All Stationers have them. 


PENMANSHIP AT HOME—Morgan’s Course 

1 is as thorough and complete as is given in 
any szhool, and saves the expense of being away from 
home. Prepares students for teaching. Spec- 
imens, 2% cts. 15 cards, 25 cts. Samples, 6 cts. Circulars 
free. ‘Address E. A. MORGAN, Worthington, Ind, 


A? A NO. 1 INVENTION is the 
opinion of a teacher one wy nman- 
ship who has use a the - Ans PEN 
and HAN JPPORT i 

school, Stine armeee to hold 
the pen — etly. Single supports 
by mail, 15c.; I dozen, $1.50. 
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J. E. JENKINS & CO., 156 ‘Market | Street, Lynn, Mass. 
YECURE a present of a ree! Le LY MICRONS as FE by 
selling 6 boxes of HAWLEY’S CORN SALVE 
among your friends at 2 ~) aby All you need a is to 





write me a postal card, and [ will mail you the salve, 
You to sell it and send me the money within one month, 
L then mail the mic ee ope. 

y AW LEY, Salem, New York. 








Best elastic bone in the world for dressmaking 


purposes, 


For sale by wholesale and retail trade, 
ples free, 


Sam- 
The Warren Featherbone Co, 


. Three Oaks, Mich, 


For 15 Cts. ,* Su8F©> 


or Painting and a 
Sample Copy of 


vito setot The Art Interchange 


nal, also a Cata- 
logue of Art Hand Books, Etchings, ete. Three mos, 
Mention this paper. Ad- 


trial, 81, Established isis, 
140 Nas ssau St., New York. 


dress’ W. W HIT LOC K, 
= Do YY our 
rinting Press?’2: 
Printing 
Card and label Press, $3. Larger sizes, 

5 » For old or — Eve rything 
Se ne 2stamps for 
3,&c.to the 
eriden ,Conn, 
























Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer” 
Packages contain Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Wintergreen, 
Juniper, &c. Health and Pleasure, It acts mildly 
and beneticially on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys 
Package to make 5 Gallons, 2 cts., by mail 6 ets, extra 
4 packages 3 Bet. Prepare: and pat up at the 
NEW ENGLA 30TANIC DEPO" 45 Washington 
St., Boston. GEO. W. SW . M. D., 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPT prices. Views illus- 
trating every Ay se Sait exhibitions, etc. 




















r TOP. 





GBA profitable business for a man with a small = i- 
tai. Also, Lanterns we Home Amusement. 136-page 
ae + ALLISTER, Mfc. Optician, 

we treet, New ork. 


The only 
medicine 
known that 

will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practice for the 
= Sweaty years, and in every case of any kind of 

roup it has never failed to cure, The remedy is 
tasteless and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
free by mail. Price, 0 cts. per box. Four dollars per 
doz. C. A. BELDIN, M. Dey Jamaica, N.Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES 


Our Great S pecialty is growing and distributing 
ROSES—we dellve ver strong Pot Plants, suitable for im- 
mediate bloom, safely by mail at all Post Offices. 5& 
Ht py oy v arietice, {4 é Pag HK all —_— te d, for 1; 


2; 35 for 
OTHER VARIETIES, 2, 3, AND 10 FOR $1 


according to value 

elegantly illus., and a from over 500 finest sorts. 

Address, THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 











THE MAGEE STANDARD RANGES 


Furnaces and Stoves received the Gold Medal at 
the Mechanics’ Fair, rece ag | held in this city. This 
is the highest award ever made by this well-known as- 
sociation, -“ is only given for superlative merit. 

MAGEE FURNACE CO. 
_Boston, New York, Chicago, San ‘Francisco. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


I will mail to you a code of rules to 
> / develop the muscles of the cheeks and 
neck, and make them look plump and 
rosy; also rules for using dumbbells, 
to develop every muscle of the arms 

_ body,—all for 0) cents. rof, 
wd, Home School for Physical 

Culture, 19 E. 14th St., New York, 


The largest and best appointed 
N. | = Cc Conservatory and Home in the 
8 World. Thorough instruction in 


} ws and nll tn Music, P’ iano and Organ Tuning, 

Fine Arts, Oratory, Lite rature, French, German and 
Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, etc, 
Tuition, $5 to $20; board and room, $45 to $75 per term, 
Fall Term begins September 10, 1885. For beautifully 
illustrated Calendar, giving full information concerning 
The New England ¢ ‘onservatory of Music, address 

_E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sa. Boston, Mass. — Mass. 


BICYCLES" 


For MEN and BOYS 
All Improvements and Nickel-Plated. 
44 inch to 58 inch, $48 to $82, 
Send for Catalogue to 
GEO. R, BIDWELL & CO., 
2 &4E, 60th St.,New York City. 


SINGER'S CYCLES. 


British Challenge. Improved for 
1885, = e best all-around roadster 
yet bu 


Apollo. A light roadster of highest 


singer’ ’s Challenge. 5in., 8105, 
Ball-bearings and hollow forks. 
Challenge Safety. Warranted the 
best safety on the poner t. 
TRICYCLES, TANDEMS, SOCIABLES. 
Send Stautp fo BG, Illustrated Catal ogue. 
Ww.B. EV ERETT & CO., 6 Berkeley St., Boston. 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing finer, 
smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer on the market. 
Machinery om adjusted and 
operated. ‘Tubs water-proof. 
Over 300,000 in use, Send 
for catalogue and and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 


NASHOA, N. H. 


30,000 YOUNG MEN 


have found EASTMAN COLLEGE an open door to 
successful business — Every student becomes in turn 
Merchant, Trader, Broker 5 Banker, in fact, demon- 
strating for himself EXPERIMENTALL ¥ all the essen- 
tial principles involved in business. We believe that a 
prea al ——— is the art of making ACT7/VE and 

USEFUL what we learn. For full particulars, address, 


EASTMAN COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE BOATS. 





























TRIPLE MOTION 
Lanne wont 
* cream FREES 














We build ev erything from a Canoe toa Ste am Yacht 
either Clinker or Carvel. We have in our omnray the 
most experienced builders that can be secured have 
made a revolution in prices for strictly first "wor 
A good Clinker-built boat 13 ft. long, 36 in. beam, weight 
60 to 75 Ibs. with oars, $20.00.. We will make estimates on 
any kind of boat work. Send 10e. in stamps for illustrated 

catalogue. POW ELL. & DOUGLASS, Ww ‘aukegan, Ill. Ill. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
W 















TENNIS. 


Send 10 Cts. for Lawn Tennis Guide and Journal 


of Summer Sports. 
241 BreBy Vonx 


The “Automatic” Bini Awning Fixture 


CHICACO. 








S$ 
AT WILL, Send to 


F. O. NORTH & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
276 Devonshire St., BOSTON, 
For Illustrated Price List, mentioning theCompanion, 
Sample sent to any address, express paid, $1.10. 
ASK YOUR HARDWARE DEALER FOR THEM. 


“CORDELIA’S CAREER” 


is the title ofa ww t/ interesting story just commenced 
in Ps 4% 49 _— 1885) of the NEW MONTHLY DOUBLE 


JOU 
wt SOMETHING TO READ.” 


Part 49 (June, 1885), now ready, consists of 120 LARG 
PAGES OF NEW AND ORIGINAL oon oF 
HANDSOME ILLUSTRATIONS and a BEA TIFUL 
COLORED PICTURE, forming the BEST and g UL 
EST magazine ever published. 

There are Five Long and Complete Stories; several 
Short Stories for the qouns: also Fashions, Guide for 
Home Comforts, &c., 

Price 25 cents per copy. For sale by all newsdealers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman St., New York. 




















THE BEST: 





RocKFoRD WATCHES 


Are unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE, 


Used the Chief 
ot Mechanleian of the 
Coast , Saver j 

the Admira 
commanding in the 
U. S. Naval Observ- 
atory, for Astro- 
nomical work; and 
by Locomotive 
Engineers, Con- 
ductors and Rail- 
way men. They are 
recognized as 
for all uses in which 
close time and durabili- 
Sold 
al cities and 
usive Agents, 








ty are requisites, 
in princi 
the COMPANY'S exc 


eed, , kh, ) who give a F all w yarranty. 





THE T GHINA TEA 


Give away as premiums to those forming ... lubs for | 

sale of ~~ EASand COFFEES, Dinner. Tea 

Toilet Silverware, Watches, etc. \ HATE E Th: "a 
re $12 — b 


4& 

‘ TEM w AND Na 

SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAN Dor Moss Kose Tea Sets of 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and ——— this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a gone te 
Premium & Price List. THEGRE ATCHINA T EA CO, 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 











HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 





ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, 

Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 

the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 

ancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puritier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CuTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Reouiaite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
a treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 

Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold_everywh Price: Cuticura, 

a) Prepared “4 the 
Co., BOSTON, 
‘How TO CURE a DISEASES.” 


Sealy, Pimply, 


= 








50 cents; Resol- 
POTTER DRUG 





C2 Send for‘ 


ELLI N’s 


FOR Red DS, 


FOOD 


TQVHE only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & Cv., Boston, Mass. 


















sea heatieis 


ATAMERI 
aa ay TT | =u 





To obtain Government Lands free—that are suitable 
change of laws as per bills now pending in Congress. 
320 IN THE DEVILS LAKE, 
And Mouse River Country. 
ge gy to 
RE Saice at Devils 
DAKOTA Lake, Dakota. 
sota at the low price of $2 per acre and upwards. 
Sectional Map and full particular ae 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Mine “al 
Manitoba R. R., St. Pavt, ene 
TO LADIES! 
SR ET 
Greatest inducements ever of- 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
GREAT AME KICAN co., 
P.v. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St.. New | aso 


a a 
for general farming and stock raising purposes—before 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
NORTH Land 
Over 2,000,000 ee a R. R. Lands in Minne- 
free to any address by C. H.V 
GoonD NEW ws 
GR 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Rose De a ToiletSet. For full ~~ ticulars address 
THE TE 




















market. 


Send stamp for Tennis and Bicycle Catalogue. 
E. |, HORSMAN, 80 and 82 William St., New York. 





HORSMAN = 


CELEBRATED 





TENNIS 


RACK EHTS. 


“ Brighton,” “‘ Casino,” “ Elberon,” “ Championship” 
and ‘‘ Berkeley” are superior to any other Rackets in the 
The above illustration represents the New Racket, “‘ BRIGHTON,” which is unexcelled. 





